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Watch  out,  you'll  spill  the  beans  .  .  . 


". . .  but  before  you  say  any  more,  I  want 
to  ask  you  one  question. 

"  Why  do  they  use  pictures  of  pretty 
girls  in  advertisements? 

"And  while  you  are  thinking  about 
what  you  are  going  to  say — 

"I  will  tell  you  this  much: 
f  Many  pretty  girls  like  a  MILD  and 
PURE  cigarette  that  TASTES  BETTER 
. .  .  and  that's  Chesterfield. 
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GOT  A  DATE  TONIGHT?  Hear  "Music  that  Satisfies" 
—  Nat  Shilkret's  Chesterfield  Orchestra  and  romantic 
songs  by  Alex  Gray.  Nearest  Columbia  station,  10:30  E.  s.T. 
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(5% j  cl)alentine 

I  would  travel  o'er  the  highways  of  the  skies 
To  bring  to  you  the  joys  of  beauties  rare; 
I  would  stray  through  far  and  distant  lands 
To  gather  all  the  joys  and  bring  to  you  a  share, 
You,  my  valentine. 

I  would  give  away  my  life  if  I  but  knew 
That  I  could  make  you  happier  while  you  live; 
^o  price  would  be  too  high  to  pay,  my  dear, 
If  to  you  happiness  and  peace  I  could  give, 

You,  my  valentine. 
oAnd  as  long  as  stars  above  do  shine 
VII  worship  in   my  heart  my  valentine. 

ROSE  CANGFLOSI 
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iE  lay  against  the  tree  stump,  staring  up  into  the 
foggy,  dripping  heights  of  the  sky.  He  knew  by 
the  light  of  the  cold,  receding  moon,  no  longer  silver, 
:  dead-like  and  ashen,  that  it  would  soon  be  four  o'clock, 
dared  not  think  further,  but  caught  his  breath  and 
;sed  a  trembling  hand  over  the  icy  dampness  of  his  brow. 
The  earth  seemed  like  a 
at,  dark  sponge  this 
rning.  Those  black,  wet 
uds,  were  they  its  inner 
esses?  These  few,  sleep- 
;  comrades  —  comrades? 
i,  they  were  men  about  to 
pressed  into  the  mass, 
ith  him?  The  gray,  whit- 
embers  of  the  dead  fire 
and  him,  was  it,  too,  cold 
1  dripping?  Shivering,  he 
I  closer  to  the  tree  stump, 
iting. 

someone's  hand  shook  his 
ulder,  roughly.  The  voice 
the  morning  guard  said, 
's  time!"  In  his  heart,  he 
id,  "No,  no;  it's  not  time!" 
tead  he  only  nodded  his 
d,  and  rose  with  great 
Kulty,  one  shoulder 
alyzed  with  pain,  and  his 
mped  body  aching  with 
The  others,  five  of 
m,  h  a  d  crawled  out  of 
e  i  r  blankets,  cold  and 
:py.  Yawning,  they  argued  the  question  of  breakfast, 
w  or  after?  It  was  up  to  him.  Would  he  like  some  hot 
fee?  He  refused,  dumbly,  knowing  that  such  an  earth- 
hing  as  a  cup  of  hot  coffee  was  a  thing  cf  the  past.  Let 
m  breakfast  after  it  was  all  over. 

They  seemed  glad  about  his  decision.  A  few  lit  cigar- 
's, and  as  the  matches  flared,  he  saw  them — his  keepers, 
mt,  hardened  rangers.  On  the  shirt  of  one  gleamed  a 
er  star.  The  ethers,  members  of  the  lynching  party, 
ned  anxious  to  "get  it  over  with",  moved  restlessly, 
neone,  the  sheriff  perhaps:  "Well,  boys,  it's  almost  four 
cck.     At  five  we're  due  at  Moon  Valley.     Want  any- 
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Wy  Marjorie  Hermansky 

Illustrated  by  W.  H.  Petersen 

thing,  Harry?"  Rustling  Harry  Williams  did  not.  Why 
were  people  so  ridiculous?  So  he  answered:  "Nothing. 
Only  this  last  hour  with  my  horse.    Shall  we  go  now?" 

Still  they  lingered,  eyeing  him.  Let  them  stare.  He  re- 
turned the  gaze,  looking  first  into  the  grey  eyes  of  the 
sheriff.     Tall,   lean  Easterner — how  strange  he   looked  in 

this  land  of  dark  Mexicans, 
slinking  Chinese  and  wild 
adventurers.  He  forgot  his 
own  blue  eyes  and  pale, 
sandy  hair,  which  so  clearly 
told  that  he,  too,  was  not  a 
native  of  this  western  coun- 
try. Those  four  men,  the 
sheriff's  aides,  how  could 
they  know  that  he  felt  no 
enmity  for  them?  One,  a 
hawk  -  faced  young  soldier, 
that  dark-eyed  Manuel  who 
was  his  Judas,  a  red-shirted, 
bearded  miner  and  the  hand- 
some Joaquin,  were  they  not 
doing  their  duty?  Was  he 
not  Rustling  Harry  Wil- 
liams, cattle-trader  and  one- 
time gold  stealer?  Not  with- 
out some  degree  of  satisfac- 
tion did  he  admit  that  he 
was. 

Time  was  passing  swiftly. 
Instinctively,  all  six  men 
glanced  at  the  sky,  which 
was  now  less  foggy  and  dark. 
The  first,  soft  gray  streaks  of  dawn  were  visible.  Soon 
they  would  be  a  faint  pink  and  then  the  sun  would  burst 
like  a  crimson  flower  over  the  crest  of  the  mountain.  Then 
it  would  be  sunrise.    His  last  sunrise. 

Someone  roughly  helped  him  to  mount  a  horse;  and, 
after  his  hands  had  been  bound,  the  realization  that  his 
feet  would  never  touch  earth  again  came  to  him.  Silently, 
he  watched  the  tall  man  at  his  side  pull  out  an  old,  silver 
watch  and  open  it.  Quarter  past  four  and  Moon  Valley 
was  still  many  miles  away. 

*     *     >!< 

[  Turn  to  Page  Twenty-two  ] 
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For  centuries  against  barbarian  attacks,  the  Romans  held  the 
frontiers  of  the  world. 


GREAT  men  have  lent  distinction  to  every  age;  but 
history  is  a  corrosive  that  dulls  the  brilliance  of  re- 
nown. Many  erstwhile  famous  figures  appear  now 
as  grotesque  as  the  time  in  which  they  moved.  Not  a  few 
became  insignificant  in  the  face  of  events  that  uproariously 
succeed  them.  Only  here  and  there  looms  up  a  figure  that 
seems  to  eclipse  its  era,  immune  alike  to  the  effects  of  record 
and  analysis,  and  lives  on  as  a  tradition — incapable  of  death 
while  humanity  itself  survives.  .  .  .  Such  a  man  is  Alfred, 
son  of  Ethelwulf,  Lord  of  the  Golden  Dragon,  King  of 
Britain.  His  is  an  imperishable  personality,  at  once  historic 
and  legendary,  as  timeless  as  an  abstraction — the  all-per- 
vading spirit  of  England.  Nor  is  his  greatness  lost  to  us 
in  the  trammels  of  nationality:  he  rises  out  of  his  century 
as  the  champion  of  Christendom  —  when  Rome  was  too 
broken,  Greece  too  flaccid  to  defend  her — against  the  most 
ferocious  of  barbarian  incursions.  He  is,  I  say,  half  his- 
toric, half  legendary  in  his  aspect.  By  being  an  historical 
fact  he  makes  himself  real  to  us — it  is  only  by  being  a 
legend  that  he  continues  to  live.  For  popular  tradition  is 
never  false,  and  it  is  never  forgotten.  .  .  .  Strong  rulers,  and 
lords  superbly  chronicled,  have  followed  Alfred  upon  his 
native  throne,  to  reign  notably  for  their  allotted  time;  but — 

"Their  great  souls  went  on  a  wind  away, 
And  they  have  not  tale  or  tomb; 
And  Alfred  born  in  Wantage 
Rules  England  till  the  doom." 

The  age  of  Alfred  is  well-nigh  lost  in  the  mists  of  far 
and  unrecorded  history.  We  know  it  to  be  an  age  of  tur- 
bulence, of  cataclysm,  when  the  shock  of  Rome's  collapse 
reverberating  to  the  end  of  the  earth,  awaked  the  forces  of 
nihilism  that  had  slept  beneath  the  sword  points  of  the 
legions.    Out  of  the  north  they  stalk— gigantic  apparitions 
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— icy-bearded,  be-axed,  and  childish  mad,  to  close  in  a  gres: 
half  circle  upon  a  bewildered  civilization.  And  at  a  remot 
corner  of  Europe,  in  defence  of  Saxon  Wessex,  Alfre 
grapples  with  this  foe  in  the  death-fight  that  has  made  hii 
immortal. 

Chesterton  has  taken  the  story  for  the  theme  of  a  ballac 
He  could  not  have  chosen  a  richer  subject.  He  could  nc! 
have  selected  a  form  better  suited  to  an  age  of  strangene:j 
and  glamor,  savagery  and  chivalry,  deeds  of  blood  an 
deeds  of  high  renown.  The  ballad  is  a  real  poem — it ; 
fuller  of  feeling  than  the  lyric,  more  astounding  than  £jj 
narrative,  bigger  than  the  epic!  It  is  the  finest  of  poet! 
forms — in  this  sense  certainly,  that  it  is  of  all  the  mo:, 
human.  .  .  .  And  whom  would  we  have  give  us  a  balla 
rather  than  witty,  rotund,  profound  G.  K.  himself?  Che, 
terton,  with  his  toneful  stanzas,  endless  imagination,  an 
smouldering,  irrepressible  adoration  for  the  simple  thinj 
that  were?  I  feel  that  he  has  done  well  by  us,  his  appr 
ciators,  in  the  The  Ballad  of  the  White  Horse! 

Now,  I  am  aware  that  in  no  matter  do  tastes  difft 
more  widely  than  on  this  very  subject  of  verse;  but  77 
Ballad  of  the  White  Horse  ranks  high,  I  feel,  among  tl 
poetry  the  Twentieth  Century  has  given  us.  My  first  in' 
pulse  in  trying  to  impart  to  another  the  enthusiasm  I  re 
for  a  poem  is  to  corner  my  prospective  proselyte  and  rea 
the  whole  thing  through  to  him!  The  habitual  preoccup 
tion  of  my  friends  makes  this  kind  of  project  impossible  i 
daily  life,  and  the  scruples  of  long-suffering  copyright  owi 
crs  render  it  perilous  here.  So  I  shall  compromise  with  n 
impulses  by  attempting  only  a  sketchy  review  of  the  wot 
in  the  hope  that  I  may  emphasize  its  points  of  merit. 

By  way  of  opening,  Chesterton  achieves  a  setting  for  b 
tale  in  a  vivid  diorama  of  the  age.  To  antiquity  it  seemf 
the  world  had  ended  outright.  Time  out  of  mind,  Ron 
had  stood,  strong,  impervious,  imperturbable — the  bulwai 
of  civilization.  Now,  with  Rome  gone  down  and  the  steac 
legions  a  memory,  the  world  is  in  the  throes  of  chaotic  U] 
heaval.  The  Norsemen  have  swarmed  out  of  the  northei 
wastes  and  broken  about  England  with  a  ferocity  and  vig< 
that  threaten  extinction  for  the  little  Anglo-Saxon  Ian 
Alfred,  caught  up  in  the  flood  of  invasion,  is  fighting  sa 
agely  to  stem  the  heathen  tide.  The  fortunes  of  war,  wnii 
have  previous  to  this  time  alternated  with  tantalizing  reg 
larity,  seem  at  last  to  have  inclined  definitely  against  tl1 
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"What  with  a  presidential  election  in  the 
I  offing , "  said  Mr.  G  leas  on,  "a  discussion 
of  the  ballad  is  not  at  all  out  of  place. '    This 
article  was  written  during  his  convalescence. 


g.  A  brilliant  coup  of  the  Danish  Guthrum  places  the 
ale  of  the  south  country  in  hostile  hands;  and  the  royal 
ces  are  all  but  exterminated  in  bloody  fights  at  Exeter 
1  Chippenham.  Alfred,  his  army  shattered  and  dis- 
sed,  is  thrown  into  risky  and  ignominious  flight.  Beaten, 
/ildered,  well-nigh  subdued,  he  takes  refuge  upon  the 
/  island  of  Athelney  where  join  the  Parrot  and  the  River 
one. 
-iere,  in  the  midst  of  his  despair,  there  appears  to  him 

Blessed  Mother — in  one  of  the  most  sublimely  beautiful 
sages  I  have  any  where  encountered — and  excites  him 
Her  name  to  one  last,  unreasoning  try.  The  king,  im- 
led  with  Her  spirit,  rises  up  and  sets  out  to  collect  the 
ee  loyal  thanes  that  defeat  has  left  him — Eldred  the 
con,  Colan  the  Celt,  and  Mark,  the  man  from  Rome. 
X/ith  the  appearance  of  this  triumvirate  Chesterton  is 

with  an  artful  and  brilliant  characterization,  which  is, 
oughcut,  directed  not  alone  upon  the  three  individuals, 

as  well  upon  the  three  races,  involved. 
The  first  franklin  to  be  enrolled  is  the  sea-land  lord, 
Ired — a  ponderous  man,  simple  and  affable,  "a  bulk  for 
ks  to  fill."  Him  the  king  finds  in  the  midst  of  his  happy, 
:idy  land  and  summons  once  more  to  arm.  The  Saxon's 
nplaint  is  a  natural  one,  and  childlike  in  its  directness: 

"Come  not  to  me,  King  Alfred, 
Save  always  for  the  ale; 
Why  should  my  harmless  hinds  be  slain 
Because  the  chiefs  cry  once  again, 
As  in  all  fights,  that  we  shall  gain, 
And  in  all  fights  we  fail. 

"Your  scalds  still  thunder  and  prophesy 
That  crown  that  never  comes; 
Friend,  I  will  watch  the  certain  things, 
Swine,  and  slow  moons  like  silver  rings, 
And  the  ripening  of  the  plums." 

■\nd  Alfred  attempts  no  argument;  only  tells  of  the  mar- 
he  has  seen.     And  the  Saxon's  move  is  eloquent.     He 
:s  without  a  word,  and  from  the  wall  takes  down  his 
de. 

3f  the  three  personalities — and  all  are  consummately 
ie — I  thought  Mark  by  far  the  best.  Here  the  delinea- 
n  is  so  complete,  so  accurate,  so  unobstrusive  withal,  that 


every  trait  of  a  mighty  race  is  embodied  in  the  frame  of 
this  one  fearless  being.     The  Roman  was,  we  read: 

"A  bronzed  man,  with  a  bird's  bright  eye 
And  a  strong  bird's  beak  and  brow; 
His  skin  was  brown  like  buried  gold, 
And  of  certain  of  his  sires  was  told, 

That  they  came  in  the  shining  ship  of  old 
With  Caesar  in  the  prow." 

"His  fruit  trees  stood  like  soldiers, 
Drilled  in  a  straight  line; 
His  strange  stiff  olives  did  not  fail, 

And  all  the  kings  of  the  earth  drank  ale, 
But  he  drank  wine." 

The  Romans  were,  above  all,  a  coolly  rational  race — rea- 
sonable to  an  extent  equalled  by  no  other  nation,  not  even 
by  the  French  in  whom  volatility  impedes  the  application, 
if  not  the  process,  of  ratiocination.  The  Roman's  policy 
was  dictated,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  by  sound  principles 
[  Turn  to  Page  Twenty-three  1 


The  Blessed  Mother  appears  and  excites  Alfred  to  one  last, 
unreasoning  try. 
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'Y'cdl  has  mo'  dreams  dan  what  any  other  niggah  ah 
knows  of." 


OLD  ZEKE,  the  tamale  vendor,  dreamed  a  dream.  He 
had  dreamed  dreams  before,  but  this  dream  was 
different.  He  saw  a  great,  shining,  crystal-clear 
mountain.  Its  base  covered  acres — many  acres — of  ground. 
It  had  a  dozen  sharply  cut  sides,  rearing  high  into  the  blue, 
unclouded  sky.  On  a  yellow  gold  throne  at  the  very  point 
of  this  dazzling  peak  he  sat — Old  Zeke — while  around  him 
danced  legions  of  other  darkies,  each  wearing  a  long  white 
apron  and  pushing  a  white  cart.  A  hundred-piece  jazz  band 
blared  forth  sublime  music — like  the  orchestra  at  Little 
Joe's. 

Suddenly  a  fierce  light  glared  in  Old  Zeke's  face.  The 
cymbals  crashed.  The  dancers  stopped  their  mad  gyrations 
and  yelled  in  unison:     "Hot  tamales!" 

The  shout  pulled  the  vendor  from  his  golden  throne  to 
his  canvas  cot.  He  rubbed  his  eyes  as  the  red- faced  morn- 
ing sun  stared  through  the  window.  He  dragged  himself 
from  under  the  faded  pink  quilt,  extricated  the  squalling 


and  tht 


cat  from  the  tattered  heap  of  fallen  window  shade,  and  pu1 
the  battered  tin  cup  back  on  the  window  sill.  Then  he  sa! 
on  the  edge  of  the  cot,  gazed  thoughtfully  at  the  great  tot 
protruding  from  his  left  sock,  and  pondered  his  dream. 

Zeke  believed  in  dreams.  Once  he  dreamed  about  a  gold 
tusked  elephant;  three  weeks  later  he  made  three  dollars  ill 
a  single  morning  during  a  circus  parade.  One  night  b 
dreamed  about  a  copper  mine;  the  next  day  a  customer  gav 
him  forty  pennies  for  two  dozen  hot  tamales.  Another  tim 
he  dreamed  about  dropping  a  mammoth  market  basket  fillet 
with  miniature  cows  and  hogs  and  sheep;  exactly  three  dayj 
later  the  stock  market  fell  and  the  depression  began. 

Zeke  knew  all  about  the  depression.  He  understood  tha1 
the  stenographers  who  now  bought  three  instead  of  stl 
tamales  chewed  only  a  half  a  stick  of  gum  at  a  time.  Thi 
street  car  company  put  on  one-man  cars,  and  people  walkeci 
Zeke  now  had  to  push  his  white  tamale  cart  twice  as  far  ii 
order  to  make  a  living. 

Only  Madame  Lulu,  "Dream  Interpreter,  Adviser  of  th 
Past,  Present,  and  Future,  and  Spiritual  Medium,"  wW 
lived  across  the  alley,  seemed  to  escape  the  depression.  Sh 
prospered.  Financiers,  brokers,  and  business  men  drove  uf 
in  their  big,  shining  Chevrolets,  and  streamed  into  her  dirr 
ill-smelling  parlor  for  advice  on  stocks,  bonds,  and  the  car 
opener  market  in  Oshkosh  and  Billings. 

"De  Madame,"  said  Zeke  to  his  great  toe,  "she  ought  I 
know  'bout  what  dat  dream  means,  sho'  'nuff!" 

He  put  on  his  shoes  and  shuffled  over. 

"Yo'  been  dreamin'  again?"  queried  the  Madame.  "Law- 
Ah's  a-wonderin'  if  y'all  don't  do  nothin'  else  'cept  dai 
Ezekiel  Alexandah  Abraham  Brown.  Y'all  has  mo'  dream 
dan  what  any  other  niggah  ah  knows  of.  Seems  like  yo 
sits  up  all  night  jes'  a-thinkin'  up  new  dreams!"  The  Ml'. 
dame  laughed — all  two  hundred  forty-three  pounds  of  heil 
"Tell  me  what  it  is  dis  heah  time." 

The  Madame  was  told. 

"O'  co'se  now,"  finished  Zeke,  "does  you  think  mebb 
dat  mountain,  all  white  an'  shiny-like,  could  mebbe  mea: 
dis  heah  little  piece  o'  glass  ah  found  spahklin'  on  de  siaf 
walk  in  front  o'  Little  Joe's  night'fo'  last?" 

He  pulled  a  tiny  gleaming  stone  from  his  watch  pocke 
and  held  it  in  the  palm  of  his  hand.  The  Madame's  eve 
glittered  as  brightly  as  the  gem. 
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'By  Herman  Mertens 


Depression 


iho'  now,  Zeke! — heah's  fo'  once  when  yo'  dream  is 
\e  mean  good  times  fo'  yo'!  Dis  heah's  a  diamon' — a 
■wine  diamon' — done  fell  outen  a  ring,  an'  ah  knows 
I  se  ring,  too.  Say,  who  done  tol'  yo'  dis  was  glass,  huh?" 
\  diamon'?"  cried  Zeke.  "Why,  Ben,  de  doahman  at 
le  Joe's  saw  me  pick  it  up,  an'  ah  showed  it  to  him,  an' 
lone  said  it  was  glass.  Ah'd  'a'  th'owed  it  away  only  it 
jes'  as  easy  t'  put  it  in  mah  pocket." 
he  Madame  cackled.  "Zeke,  it's  a  wondah  yo'  didn't 
ve  Ben  an'  th'ow  it  away — yo'  b'lieves  most  anything 
Dody  says  to  yo'.  But  this  heah  time  yo'  done  right. 
it  means  a  hundred  an'  fifty  dollahs  fo'  yo'!" 
A  hundred  an'  fifty  dollahs!  Speak  on,  woman!" 
Listen  heah:  Y'all  has  heard  o'  Mistah  Winnahs,  what 
;es  an'  sells  dem  funny  good-fer-nothin'  doo-dads  to 
—white  folks  calls  him  de  novelty  king.  Well,  yes- 
day  ah  give  him  a  readin'  'bout  de  novelty  mahket  down 
Belleville,  an'  he  tells  me  'bout  his  daughtah  Ev'lyn  losin' 
iiamon'  set  outen  her  ring  de  night  befo'.  Some  o'  dem 
iety  folks  been  goin'  t'  Little  Joe's  fo'  chicken  sand- 
les,  an'  it  was  aftah  they'd  been  theah,  she  done  missed 
Mistah  Winnah  says  he  gwine  give  a  hundred  an'  fifty 
:ahs  to  de  pusson  what  retu'ns  dat  diamon' — and'  Zeke, 
s  it  yo'  has  in  yo'  han'!" 

Glory  be!"  shouted  Zeke.    "Wheah's  dat  man  Winnah 
at?    Ah's  gwine  collec'!" 

Jes'  y'  wait  a  minute,"  said  Madame  Lulu.  "Ah  an't 
yo'  'bout  yo'  dream  yet.  Listen:  Dat  diamon'  is  de 
untain  on  which  yo'  is  gwine  to  build  yo'  success  on. 
is  gwine  collec'  dat  hundred  an'  fifty  dollahs  an'  buy 
self  some  machinery  an'  make  yo'  own  tamales  an'  yo' 
ne  to  get  some  othah  niggahs  to  push  those  cahts  aroun' 
ile  yo'  sets  on  yo'  golden  throne  as  de  hot  tamale  king! 
t's  what  yo'  dream  means." 

>eke  gasped  and  rolled  his  black  eyes.  "Madame,"  he 
i,  "gimme  dat  bird's  add-ress." 

vlr.  Winners  happened  to  have  his  office  on  a  street 
versed  by  Zeke  daily. 

Ah'll  push  mah  caht  an'  sell  tamales  on  de  way  ovah," 
i  Zeke,  "so's  I  can  really  enjoy  one  trip  of  all  de  trips 
s  made — an'  ah'll  enjoy  dis  one,  'cause  it's  de  last  one. 
idame,  dey's  nothin'  ah  wants  mo'n  to  be  crowned  de  hot 
lale  king — an'  set  on  a  nice  comf' table  easy-chair  throne!" 


Z.ekes  trip  that  morning  was  a  triumphant  pre-coro- 
nation  pageant.   His  step  was  jubilant. 


"Den  yo'  be  careful,"  warned  the  Madame,  "how  yo' 
spends  dat  money!" 

Zeke's  trip  that  morning  was  a  triumphant  pre-coronation 
pageant.  His  step  was  jubilant.  His  "Red  hot  tamales!" 
cry  was  full  of  music  and  melody.  "Dogs,"  he  said,  "dis 
is  de  last  time  yo'  carries  me  aftah  dis  caht  on  dese  streets!" 

The  elevator  man  disdainfully  deposted  the  future  hot 
tamale  king  on  the  twelfth  floor.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
gold-lettered  door  at  the  end  of  the  corridor,  a  sad-faced 
young  lady  told  Zeke  that  if  the  matter  was  as  important 
and  personal  as  he  claimed,  he  could  see  Mr.  Winner  soon. 
Would  he  sit  on  the  bench  with  this  other  gentleman  and 
wait? 

Zeke  sat.     And  as  he  waited  the  outer  office  became  a 

luxuriant  ante-chamber;  the  door  labeled  Private  became  a 

great  bronze  door  leading  to  the  throne  room  of  the  novelty 

king;  the  waiting  salesman  was  transformed  into  an  ambas- 

[  Turn  to  Page  Twenty-jour  ] 
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I  Like  Men's  Books 


<2fy  Nancy  Ralston 


We  prefer  Shelley  to  Mrs.  Browning, 
Dickens  to  Charlotte  Bronte.  Whyl 
An  unusual  explanation  is  hen 
afforded  by  Miss  Ralston. 


IN  stating  that  I  like  men's  books  better  than  women's 
I  am  not  forgetting  that  some  of  my  favorite  haunts 
in  reading  have  been  furnished  by  women.  In  beauty 
of  description,  character  portrayal,  and  sparkling  humor, 
women  have  contributed  much  to  literature.  When  I  en- 
deavor to  compare  them  with  men  however,  they  somehow 
fall  below  the  standard  established  by  the 
latter.  There  are  many  reasons  why  this 
may  be  true.  I  shall  try  to  give  a  few  of 
my  own  frankly  and  with  no  prejudice. 
Time  exposes  many  things  that  we  cannot 
foresee  now.  Possibly  one  of  them  will  be 
that  women  will  surpass  men  in  strength 
and  beauty  of  writing.  I  cannot  but  agree 
with  Arnold  Bennett,  however.  "Intellect- 
ually and  creatively  men  are  the  superior  of 
women,"  he  says,  "and  in  the  region  of 
creative  intellect  there  are  things  which 
men  almost  habitually  do  but  which  women 
have  not  done  and  give  practically  no  sign 
of  ever  being  able  to  do." 

One  of  the  chief  purposes  of  literature 
is  to  afford  a  wealth  of  thought  and  beauty 
so  that  the  reader  may  find  a  haven  of  quiet 
content.  There  are  books  which  do  this,  books  whose  pages 
give  more  potency  to  common  life.  They  make  one  live  and 
know  the  real  joy  of  living.  Keats'  poem,  The  Eve  of  St. 
Agnes,  and  Landor's  prose  convey  truth  as  well  as  art. 
Women,  on  the  other  hand,  write  more  frequently  of  an 
imaginary  world.  They  fail  to  see  the  true  essence  of  reality. 
Instead  of  giving  to  life  sympathy  and  understanding  they 
often  create  dissatisfaction. 

The  shelves  of  libraries  are  filled  today  with  a  vast  array 
of  books  by  women.  Some  of  them  became  best  sellers. 
Willa  Cather,  Sigrid  Undset,  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay,  Edith 
Wharton,  Dorthy  Canfield,  Edna  Ferber,  Bess  Streeter  Aid- 
rich,  Fannie  Hurst,  and  Ellen  Glasgow  are  authors  of  best 
sellers.  But  of  all  of  these,  only  three  seem  to  show  any 
evidence  of  standing  the  test  of  time — Sigrid  Undset  and 
Willa  Cather  in  fiction  and  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay  in 
poetry.  Best  sellers  are  apparently  interesting  for  a  time, 
but  they  soon  die.  They  are  like  popular  tunes  and  popular 
crooners.  Even  their  essence  is  somewhat  the  same.  It  ap- 
peals to  a  public  greedy  for  stories  of  pioneer  life,  mystery, 
or  five-and-ten  cent  love,  only  to  find  that  tomorrow  this  same 


"What  do  women's  books 
lack?  ■  ■  ■  Women  some- 
how jail  to  see  clearly 
the  mechanism  of  a  man's 
character.  They  put 
themselves  heart  and  soul 
into  an  idealization  of  a 
woman  ....  men  often 
regard  their  heroines  in 
a  cynical  light,  but  they 
do  not  degenerate  them 
so  completely  as  women 
do  their  heroes. 


public  wants  medieval  sentiment  or  something  vastly  differ- 
ent. Public  taste  is  very  fickle.  In  endeavoring  to  cater  to 
its  whims  writers  lose  all  their  originality,  freshness,  and 
charm.  In  clinging  to  their  one  phase  of  life,  they  become 
stale  and  dull.     What  are  they  to  do? 

Women,  I  believe,  are  more  subject  to  public  opinion  than 
men.  They  strive  hard  to  please  and  are 
more  or  less  indifferent  as  to  how  they  shall 
be  judged.  Their  books  are  thus  less 
strained.  Writing  must  not  be  felt  a  strain- 
ed and  laborious  task  if  it  is  to  achieve 
genius.  It  must  be  exercised  only  through 
an  impassioned  love  of  expressing  one's! 
thoughts  and  sentiments  on  paper.  If  one 
thinks  constantly  of  the  outcome,  material 
and  critical,  how  can  his  thoughts  at  the 
same  time  be  thoroughly  sincere  and  gen- 


One  hears  the  time-worn  expression,: 
"But  women  have  not  had  a  chance  until 
lately."  This  is  not  true.  Writing  is  not 
limited  to  such  a  prosaic  thing  as  chance. 
Our  greatest  women  writers  seem  to  have 
been  those  of  the  past — George  Eliot,  Char- 
lotte and  Emily  Bronte,  Jane  Austin,  Mrs.  Gaskell,  George 
Sand,  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,  and  Alice  Meynell. 
Chance  did  not  forbid  their  writing  profusely  and  ex- 
quisitely of  life  as  they  saw  it.  They  did  not  attain  the  \ 
heights  won  by  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Thackeray,  and  Dick- 
ens, but  they  have  endured  the  crucial  test  of  time. 

What  do  women's  books  lack?    Charlotte  Bronte's  Jane 
Eyre  reveals  an  intense  earnestness.  Every  sentence  sparkles 
with  the  soul  and  vitality  of  the  author,  but  even  jane  Eyre  \ 
lacks  simplicity.    We  have  the  oddest  scenes  and  intonations 
of  character.     Mrs.   Gaskell  displays  a  jovial   humor  in  ] 
Cranford,  but  what  queer  little  habits  her  characters  have!  I 
Their  eccentricities  are  dwelt  upon  until  one  finds  them  al- 
most unreal.    Madame  D'Arblay  makes  her  characters  pa- 
rade like  puppets.  They  seem  to  appear  at  a  scheduled  time 
and  perform  their  duties  like  Punch  and  Judy.     Women 
seem  to  notice  the  absurdities  in  men  to  the  elimination  of 
true  human  characteristics,  giving  thus  to  their  writings  an 
unnatural  aspect.     They  treat  their  creations  almost  like 
children,  and  we  find  in  our  memory  a  vast  parade  of  eccen- 
[  Turn  to  Page  Twenty-five  ] 
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Engine  Watch 


Stones  oj  atmosphere  are  Mr. 
Sonderegger ' s  forte .  Adventu  re 
and  characterisation  distinguish 
this,  his  latest  offering. 


A  SHORT,  dark-haired  boy  sits  in  pitchy  darkness  on 
the  rain-soaked  bank  of  a  deep,  narrow  canal,  fish- 
ing.   With  eyes  still  intent  on  a  barely  visible  float, 
he  turns  slightly. 

"Tony!  Tony!"  he  whispers,  "the  fish,  they  bite  no  long- 
er. Let  us  go  to  the  tent  and  sleep  until  morning." 

The  wind  -  blown  rain 
swishes  to  and  fro  on  the 
mysterious  surface  of  the 
canal  like  the  whispering 
swath  of  a  great  reaper. 

"Tony!  Why  do  you  not 
answer?" 

By  this  time,  the  boy  is 
half-kneeling,  half-standing, 
peering  intently  into  the  se- 
cretive vacancy.  Lightning 
cuts  a  ragged  slash  in  the 
ceiling  of  murky  clouds  and 
silhouettes,  momentarily,  a 
human  figure,  scrambling 
and  clutching  frantically  at 
the  very  edge  of  the  clay 
bank  that  hangs  above  the 
dark  water. 


"Quick — Marco- — brother! 
Help  me!  I  cannot  swim — 
I  will  drown!"  The  boy  runs 
towards  his  helpless  brother, 
but  springs  back  again  as  the 
sodden  bank  shifts  forward. 
Hold  tight.     I  will  get  a  stick." 

He  runs  to  a  group  of  young  willows,  opens  a  clasp  knife, 
and  hacks  at  one  of  the  tall  shoots.  When  his  cheap,  dull 
knife,  inspired  by  nervous  haste,  has  almost  cut  through 
the  slender  willow,  the  boy  hears  a  heavy  splash.  He  tears 
loose  the  willow,  dropping  his  knife  in  his  haste,  and  rushes 
to  the  canal.  Where  the  out-jutting  bank  has  been  is  misty 
space.  Below,  the  sandy  soil  is  fast  melting  into  the  gurg- 
ling water.  A  darker  shadow  thrashes  the  water  spasmodi- 
cally for  an  instant  and  disappears.  The  boy  on  the  bank 
stands  paralyzed,  his  horrified  gaze  intent  on  the  expanding 
circle  of  ripples.  Sobbing  dryly,  he  mechanically  jerks  off 
slicker,  sweater,  and  boots. 


' '  Q  nick — Marco- 


-brother! 
I  will 


"No,  that  is  not  the  way. 


cBy  Leo  Sonderegger 

Illustrated  by  Sidney  'f^ewlon 


In  a  few  short  seconds  he  stands  at  the  edge  of  the  canal, 
sighs  with  a  deep  intake  of  breath,  and  plunges  forward, 
hands  out-stretched.  The  water,  as  though  its  blackness  is 
but  an  outer  film  to  hide  the  deathly  purity  beneath,  splashes 
white  as  the  lightning  flashes.  Marco  gropes  downward 
thrcugh  the  murky  water,  stretching  his  hands  expertly  on 

all  sides  to  cover  the  largest 
area.  He  touches  a  long, 
round  object  and  catches  it 
feverishly  with  both  hands; 
releases  it  as  the  putty-like 
bark  of  a  long-sunken  log 
melts  beneath  his  fingers.  He 
swims  on  —  down,  his  eyes 
smarting  from  vain  attempts 
to  see  through  the  muddy 
water,  his  legs  tiring  at  the 
unusual  strain.  It  seems  that 
he  must  take  a  breath,  no 
matter  how  far  he  is  beneath 
the  pulsing  weight  of  the 
cold  water;  then  he  touches 
something  smooth,  cold, 
slimy.  Tony's  slicker!  He 
seizes  it  avidly,  shoves  his 
feet  into  the  clinging,  slith- 
ering bottom  in  a  frenzy  of 
haste,  and  finds  himself  at 
the  surface  in  an  instant, 
gasping  mouthfuls  of  wel- 
come, rainy  air.  But  not  for  long;  the  exhausted  rescuer 
finds  himself  slowly  dragged  back  into  the  cold,  dark  mys- 
tery by  Tony's  sodden  weight.  With  all  his  strength,  he 
swims  jerkily  to  the  shore  and  drags  the  inert  body  of  his 
brother  to  the  shallow,  oval  spot  that  marks  the  former 
resting  place  of  the  great  piece  of  bank  that  has  become  a 
part  of  the  canal's  mystery. 

He  touches  Tony's  face;  his  white  hands.  He  kneels  and 
listens  for  heart  beats. 

"Oh,  so  cold,  so  still — he  is  dead.    But  no,  it  cannot  be." 

He  shakes  the  recumbent  body  vigorously.     "I  must  do 

something.     Tony!     Tony!     Wake  up.     But  I  know  not 

what  to  do — I  must  get  help — I  will  return,  Tony."     He 

[  Turn  to  Page  Twenty-six  J 
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The  Methods  0/ Progress 


Can  progress  in  medicine  be  accurately 
presaged  f  What  are  the  laws  that  gov- 
ern its  advancement?  Dr.  Wilhelmf  s 
answers  are  specific  and  entertaining. 


oAn  Analysis 


1 


Dr.  Chas.  M.  Wilhelmj 


T  IS  generally  conceded 
that  a  well  educated 
person  should  know 
something  of  the  history  of 
art,  literature,  music,  and 
philosophy,  but  for  some 
vague  reason  it  is  not  gen- 
erally agreed  that  a  liberal 
education  should  include  a 
knowledge  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  medi- 
cine or  of  the  history  of  its 
progress  through  the  ages. 
It  is  often  pathetic  to  talk 
to  a  modern  college  gradu- 
ate and  to  find  him  not 
only  shockingly  ignorant 
of  the  basic  principles  of 
medical  and  physiological  knowledge,  but  to  find  him  actu- 
ally cherishing  beliefs  regarding  disease  and  its  cure  that 
are  on  a  par  with  the  beliefs  of  primitive  man.  Why  this 
should  be  I  do  not  know,  but  the  results  of  this  ignorance 
and  superstition  are  all  too  frequently  evident  when  we  find 
half  educated,  and  therefore  dangerous,  people  using  every 
endeavor  to  check  the  progress  of  modern  medicine  and 
hygiene. 

Mistakes  have  been  made  and  undoubtedly  are  still  being 
made  in  medical  science,  just  as  in  every  other  field  of  hu- 
man endeavor;  but  no  one  who  knows  the  history  of  civili- 
zation will  deny  that  great  progress  has  been  made  or  that 
our  civilization  of  today  is  safer,  healthier  and  cleaner  than 
at  any  ether  period  of  the  world's  history.  If  you  doubt 
this  let  me  quote  just  a  few  instances  which  will  at  least  be 
an  incentive  to  sober  thought. 

In  ancient  and  medieval  times  great  plagues  and  epi- 
demics convulsed  and  wrecked  civilizations.  Most  (unfor- 
tunately not  quite  all)  of  these  great  plagues  are  rare  to- 
day. The  civilization  of  ancient  Greece  was  weakened,  de- 
vitilized  and  to  a  large  extent  destroyed  by  malaria.  This 
disease  was  constantly  present  and  in  its  chronic  form  alter- 
ed and  colored  every  other  disease.  The  Roman  Empire 
was  not  only  preyed  upon  by  malaria  but  many  historians 
date  the  beginning  of  the  fall  of  Rome  from  the  horrible 
epidemic,  undoubtedly  small-pox,  which  was  brought  back 


to  Rome  by  the  victorious  armies  of  the  co-emperor  Lucius 
Verus  in  the  year  166  A.  D.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
approximately  25  million  people  perished  in  this  epidemic 
and  that  the  terror  of  the  populace  unnerved  them  for  the 
the  critical  times  to  come. 

The  greatest  Arabian  physician  of  the  ninth  century, 
Phazes,  found  small-pox  so  common  that  he  believed  it  to 
be  a  normal  physiological  process  which  occurred  as  the 
body  changed  from  youth  to  adulthood.  He  believed  that 
the  process  somewhat  resembled  menstruation. 

The  great  plague  called  the  "Black  Death"  which  swept 
over  Asia,  Africa  and  Europe  in  the  fourteenth  century 
claimed  approximately  60  million  lives  and  threw  men  into 
such  violent  fear  that  all  bonds  of  decency  and  morality 
were  torn  asunder.  The  written  record  of  those  who  passed 
through  this  period  is  a  story  unequaled  in  horror  and  in 
evidence  of  human  degradation  by  fear.  These  plagues 
recurred  at  frequent  intervals  in  Europe  until  well  into  the 
eighteenth  century  and  for  a  time  it  was  doubtful  whether 
man  could  survive  their  onslaught. 

Louis  XIV,  King  of  France  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
suffered  from  a  simple  anal  fistula  which  seriously  inter- 
fered with  his  work  and  pleasure,  but  it  was  only  after 
years  of  suffering  that  his  surgeons  finally  succeeded  in 
curing  him.  Today  the  most  humble  citizen  may  be  as- 
sured of  prompt  relief  from  this  painful,  but  not  danger- 
ous, condition  by  a  simple  operation  and  loss  of  a  few  days' 
time. 

Today,  bubonic  plague,  the  "Black  Death"  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  is  practically  unknown  in  this  country,  and 
it  is  safe  to  state  that  if  the  education  of  the  people  had 
kept  pace  with  medical  advance,  such  diseases  as  malaria, 
small-pox,  typhoid  fever,  and  diphtheria  would  be  just  as 
rare;  and  that  to  be  a  victim  of  one  of  these  diseases  would 
constitute  a  disgrace,  since  it  would  be  a  public  admission 
of  ignorance  and  unhygienic  living  conditions. 

How  have  these  changes  been  brought  about?  Has  pro- 
gress been  orderly  and  to  a  certain  extent  predictable 
or  has  it  been  haphazard  and  irregular?  In  other  words,  are 
there  certain  fundamental  laws  governing  medical  progress? 
The  answer  is  definitely  yes,  and  I  wish  to  outline  briefly 
seme  of  these  laws  governing  medical  progress  as  we  know 
them  today.     I  will  speak  of  them  as  laws,  asking  you  to 
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in  the  Medical  Sciences 
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%  Dr.  Chas.  M.  Wilhelmj 


Ks 


Formidable  brutes — bacteria — they  have  caused 
the  fall  of  empires.  Medical  Science  alone 
gives  them  unceasing  battle.  Too  often  an 
indifferent  public  lets  civilisations  be  overrun. 


remember  that  the  terminology  is  mine  and  is  used   for 
convenience  of  presentation. 

The  First  Law  may  be  briefly  stated  by  saying  that  medi- 
cal science  progresses  or  retrogresses  as  the  intellectual  level 
of  the  civilization  rises  or  falls.  History  illustrates  this  law 
with  striking  vividness.  If  the  general 
population  is  poorly  educated,  super- 
stitious, or  in  general  malignant  in  its 
attitude  toward  medical  progress,  great 
ideas  may  be  born  and  quickly  perish, 
to  be  rediscovered  when  the  general  edu- 
cational level  of  the  masses  is  ready  for 
their  application.  This  is  so  obvious 
that  it  hardly  needs  amplification,  but  I 
believe  that  few  people  really  appreciate 
it.  The  control  and  elimination  of  many 
diseases,  especially  those  which  can  as- 
sume epidemic  proportions,  depends 
upon  at  least  three  factors: 

First,  a  knowledge  of  the  cause  of  the 
disease;  second,  a  knowledge  of  the 
means  by  which  its  spread  can  be  pre- 
vented; and  third,  the  full  co-operation 
of  the  vast  majority  of  the  population. 
If  the  last  factor  is  lacking,  it  may  be 
impossible  to  check  or  stamp  out  dis- 
eases whose  cause  is  understood  or  for 
which  we  possess  appropriate  means  of  control.  It  is  with 
certain  chagrin  that  I  again  call  your  attention  to  the  shame- 
ful prevalence  of  small-pox,  typhoid  fever  and  diphtheria, 
and  emphasize  that  it  is  the  low  intellectual  level  of  our 
population,  not  a  lack  of  methods,  which  prevents  their 
complete  eradication. 

A  second  great  factor  which  is  controlled  to  some  extent 
by  the  intellectual  level  of  the  population  is  the  ability  of 
physicians  and  physiologists  to  carry  out  their  work  and 
experiments  unhampered  by  superstition  and  maudlin  senti- 
mentality. Any  civilization  which  hinders  research  and  ex- 
perimentation upon  the  causes  of  disease  or  the  elucidation 
of  normal  physiological  processes  is  at  a  low  intellectual 
level  regardless  of  its  fine  buildings,  its  mechanical  contriv- 
ances, or  its  wealth.  The  history  of  civilization  and  science 
amply  verify  this  important  conclusion. 

The  Second  Law  may  be  stated  as  follows:     Speculative 


Years  of  research  spent  in  ex- 
perimental laboratories  provide 
Dr.  Wilhelmj  with  a  splended 
background  {or  his  lectures  and 
articles  on  medical  science.  Dr. 
Wilhelmj  came  to  Creighton 
two  years  ago  from  the  Mayo 
Clinic,  where  he  spent  six  years 
as  a  staff  member  in  the  depart- 
ment of  experimental  physiol- 
ogy. He  is  a  frequent  contribu- 
tor to  "The  American  Journal 
of  Physiology"  and  other  nota- 
ble medical  publications.  Shad- 
ows is  fortunate  in  being  able 
to  present  this  excellent  treatise 
to  its  readers. 


philosophy  and  high  flown  theory  have  never,  by  themselves, 
advanced  general  or  medical  science,  it  is  only  when  teamed 
with  rational  experimentation  that  progress  results.  The 
greatest  minds  that  the  world  has  produced  might  be  as- 
sembled to  discuss  the  cause  and  cure  of  cancer;  their  de- 
bates and  arguments  might  go  on  for 
ten  or  fifteen  years,  but  not  one  case  of 
cancer  would  ever  be  prevented  or  cured 
by  their  theories  or  hypotheses.  It  is 
only  when  speculation  and  theory  are 
used  to  guide  rational  experimentation 
that  progress  will  result.  Rational  ex- 
perimentation is  the  driving  force  which 
propels  and  activates  science,  and  with- 
out it  no  progress  could  be  made.  His- 
tory again  illustrates  this  fact  in  a  strik- 
ing manner.  During  the  middle  ages, 
that  is,  from  approximately  the  fifth  to 
sixteenth  centuries,  medical  progress  was 
practically  non-existent.  Medical  science 
not  only  failed  to  progress,  but  actually 
lost  ground  and  became  far  inferior  to 
that  of  the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman 
civilizations.  Yet  there  were  many  capa- 
ble, and  a  few  great  minds,  among  the 
physicians  of  this  period.  Their  mental 
energies,  however,  were  dissipated  in 
speculation  and  theory  and  these  theories  were  never  put 
to  experimental  proof.  During  the  sixteenth  century  a  great 
change  occurred  and  men  in  all  branches  of  science  gradu- 
ally began  to  realize  that  it  was  only  by  the  application  of 
the  experimental  method  that  they  could  separate  their 
speculations  into  those  which  were  sound  and  those  which 
were  unsound,  and  that  the  results  of  careful  experimenta- 
tion gave  them  definite,  concrete  knowledge  that  could  be 
applied  to  the  control  and  cure  of  disease.  It  took  nearly 
two  centuries  for  this  great  truth  gradually  to  impress  itself 
upon  the  whole  medical  profession,  but  when  its  significance 
was  finally  grasped,  medical  knowledge  began  to  go  for- 
ward by  great  strides.  The  seventeenth  century  was  one  of 
noble  achievement  in  medicine  and  physiology;  the  eighteenth 
century  was  largely  spent  in  synthesizing  and  properly  classi- 
fying the  new  knowledge  so  rapidly  gained;  the  nineteenth 
[  Turn  to  Page  Twenty-nine  ] 
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Wanted — Happiness 


^y  Monica  O'Keefe 


THE  west  was  wrapped  in  a  cloak  of  scarlet.  Only 
the  soft  murmur  of  the  hot  wind  through  the  cotton- 
woods  broke  the  evening  hush.  It  was  just  another 
day — hot,  sultry,  with  a  scorching  southwest  wind  that  had 
swept  over  the  country  for  three  weeks,  leaving  in  its  wake 
brown  fields  of  corn,  parched  grass  that  crackled  under  the 
lightest  step,  and  trees  that  oozed  sap  from  their  leaves  for 
want  of  moisture.  A  disgusting  scene — a  scene  of  morbid 
waste. 

Such  is  the  setting  in  which  we  first  see  Nada,  an  orphan 
girl  living  with  a  remote  friend  of  her  father,  on  an  old 
farm  which  was  once  fertile  and  productive  but  which  now 
seemed  but  so  many  acres  of  worn  out,  worthless  clay.  The 
place  was  mortgaged  beyond  redemption.  The  once  pala- 
tial old  house  was  now  too  old-fashioned  to  be  either  at- 
tractive or  comfortable,  and  furthermore  was  badly  in  need 
of  repair. 

It  was  from  this  house  that  Nada  had  just  come.  Tall, 
dark,  and  straight,  she  stood  in  her  rough  clothes.  One  sun- 
browned  hand  shaded  her  gray-green  eyes  as  she  scanned  the 
horizon.  Her  height  and  her  undeveloped  figure  gave  a 
first  impression  of  awkwardness,  but  when  she  moved  it 
was  with  the  grace  of  a  dancer  and  her  lithe  body  seemed 
to  sway  in  accord  with  some  unheard  melody.  The  wind 
caressed  her  dark  hair  and  seemed  to  whisper  in  her  ear 
secrets  meant  for  her  alone,  for  suddenly  she  whirled,  and 
placing  her  fingers  to  her  lips,  she  whistled.  The  shrill 
notes  pierced  the  evening  air  like  a  shiny  cold  blade  of  steel 
and  re-echoed  from  the  surrounding  hills.  This  done,  she 
sauntered  toward  what  was  at  one  time  a  big  red  barn,  but 
on  which  the  only  traces  of  paint  were  patches  behind  the 
doors  which  swung  loose  on  their  hinges. 

A  horse  trotted  up  the  lane  and  his  appearance  made  a 
rather  sharp  contrast  with  the  other  stock  around  the  yard. 
He  was  of  a  rather  magnificent  build  and  his  sleek  coat 
shone  from  recent  brushing.  With  a  quick  motion  she 
adjusted  the  dangling  halter  rope.  Grasping  his  mane  she 
sprung  with  the  agility  of  a  tigress  to  his  back.  No  sooner 
had  she  left  the  ground  than  he  whirled  and  galloped  off. 
Soon  the  two  were  lost  in  a  cloud  of  dust. 

Perhaps  an  onlooker  would  remember  her  easy  grace,  her 
sureness,  hor  stature,  her  eyes — but  it  is  more  probable  that 
he  would  not,  for  after  all  Nada  was  a  very  ordinary  girl, 
with  an  ordinary  girl's  education,  clothes,  and  fancies,  but 


Happiness,  although  it  may  be 
deliberately  sacrificed,  is  not  a 
thing  which  can  be  attained 
by  virtue  of  one* s  own  efforts. 


remember — very  ordinary  things  happen  to  very  ordinary 
people.  If  you  could  have  watched  you  would  have  seen 
her  develop  into  young  womanhood,  shy,  pretty,  but  not 
strikingly  beautiful,  and  a  little  puzzled  with  life.  Out- 
wardly content,  but  inwardly  indulging  in  the  delights  of 
that  sense  of  adventure  and  curiosity  which  was  some  day 
to  break  forth  and  rule  her  destiny.  Fate  had  endowed  her 
with  a  pretty  voice  and  an  almost  unhuman  capacity  for 
dreaming.    Truely  she  was  a  child  of  Fantasy. 

Other  girls  of  her  age  taught  school.  Nada  didn't  want 
to.  Still  others  married.  Not  Nada.  It  was  rumored  about 
that  she  was  a  lazy  girl  and  the  rumor  seemed  firmly  based. 
While  others  trained  their  patience  to  the  breaking  point 
trying  to  explain  that  if  two  plus  two  equals  four,  and  two 
times  two  equals  four,  and  four  plus  four  equals  eight, 
then  why  shouldn't  four  times  four  equal  eight  too,  Nada 
rode  and  sang,  or  sat  on  a  bluff  and  dreamed.  Sometimes 
she  danced,  and  she  was  a  much  sought  partner.  Some- 
times she  teased  and  flirted,  but  she  persistently  refused  to 
take  life  seriously. 

Young  Daly  Lane  was  very  much  in  love  with  her,  to  the 
disappointment  of  his  scheming  mother  and  shrewd  if  rather 
wealthy  father.  He  was  a  pampered  child  whose  every  want 
had  always  been  realized  almost  before  it  was  felt.  Things 
had  come  to  him  with  such  little  effort  on  his  part  that 
should  he  bump  against  a  gate  that  wouldn't  yield  to  his 
touch,  he  would  never  look  to  see  if  it  were  latched.  He 
didn't  look  for  reasons.  In  his  life  they  never  mattered. 
Gates  for  him  were  to  walk  through;  not  to  open. 

No  wonder  that  he  was  stumped  when  Nada  had  refused 
his  rather  brilliant  offer  of  marriage.  He  had  never  thought 
of  that.  In  fact,  he  had  gone  so  far  as  to  have  his  tailor 
take  measurements  for  six  new  suits  for  his  honeymoon  trip 
before  he  had  even  spoken  of  marriage  to  Nada. 

"But,  Nada,"  he  expostulated,  "you've  got  to  marry  me. 
I  love  you,  Nada." 

Nada  only  smiled  and  looked  away. 

"Please,  honey.  Oh,  gosh!  Nada,  why  can'cha?  Don  t 
you  like  me  at  all,  Nada?"  and  before  she  could  answer: 
"Just  think  of  all  I  could  give  you,  little  girl;  my  home 
would  be  yours,  you  should  have  cars,  and  servants,  and 
furs,  and  diamonds,  and — and  everything  a  girl  could  ever 
want — 
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Just  a  minute,  Daly,"  drawled  Nada.  "Has  it  ever  oc- 
red  to  you  that  a  girl  should  want  a  little  love,  too?" 
Evidently  the  question  puzzled  him.  He  sat  back,  frown- 
and  frankly  answered,  "No." 

"hen  he  added,  with  a  brightened  countenance,  "But  I 
:  you,  Nada,  honest,  you've  got  the  prettiest  eyes,  and 
rather  dance  with  you  than  anyone,  and  gee,  the  way 
fellows  all  looked  at  you  tonight  when  you  came  in,  and 

were  so  cool,  and — it  just  burned  them  up,  Nada,"  and 
suddenly  broke  off  in  a  chuckle — satisfied  that  he  had 
ond  a  doubt  proved  his  love  for  her. 
Yeah,  I'm  sort  of  a  pretty  little  plaything,  eh  Daly? 
u  like  to  dance  with  me  because  I  don't  weight  you 
m,  you're  proud  to  take  me  places — just  to  make  others 
ious — to  burn  them  up — to  satisfy  your  own  vanity.  My 
5?    What  do  you  know  about  them?    You'v  never  seen 

farther  than  my  lashes.  No,  Daly,  you're  a  gallant 
e  boy  but  you  have  yet  to  learn  the 
of  making  love.  Better  luck  next 
e.  Shall  we  dance? 
7he  town  talked,  the  village  gossips 
:ed  surprised  over  the  hedge,  the 
s  opened  their  eyes  in  super-aston- 
nent  and  exclaimed  over  the  "little 
1  who  didn't  know  a  good  thing  when 
saw  it."  The  older  men  looked  with 
ravor  on  the  whole  procedure  and 
:ain  of  the  younger  men  went  around 
h  a  new  hope  in  their  hearts.  But 
da  continued  to  sing  and  dream, 
rhen  came  Lacey  Mahoney.  Dark, 
1  serious,  he  was  a  young  doctor  who  had  just  moved  to 
uville  and  seemed  to  be  pretty  much  of  a  recluse.  Nada 
c  him  one  fall  day  when  she  chanced  to  be  riding  along 
)nely  byway.  Suddenly  a  rainstorm  came  up.  Long  be- 
e  the  first  mile  homeward  had  been  covered,  the  road  had 
n  transformed  into  a  miniature  river    Nada  was  drench- 

her  clothes  were  pasted  against  her  body  and  her  hair 

in  dripping  strands,  across  her  face, 
.acey  had  been  hunting,  and  as  he  emerged  from  the 
ad  in  his  long  black  slicker,  Nada's  horse  shied,  lost  his 
'ting  on  the  slippery  road  and  fell.  Nada  picked  her- 
E  up,  wiped  some  mud  from  her  face,  and  looked  up  to 
et  the  direct  if  somewhat  surprised  gaze  of  this  rather 
approving  young  man. 
'What  are  you  doing  out  on  a  day  like  this?"  he  growled. 

Sailing  boats,"  she  retorted. 
Te  threw  back  his  head  and  laughed. 
'Go  ahead,"  she  said,  "laugh.  I  think  it's  a  big  joke, 
|,"  and  she  brushed  off  a  huge  ball  of  mud  from  her 
t  arm.  Micky,  as  she  called  her  horse,  refused  to  come 
en  she  whistled.  Evidently  he  had  his  own  idea  of  the 
ickest  and  the  shortest  way  home. 

'Well,  now  that  your  horse  is  gone,  perhaps  you'll  speak 
illy  to  me.    You  can't  walk  home,  you  know." 

Oh,  can't  I?"     Her  eyes  flashed  defiance. 

My  error,  I'm  sorry.     Perhaps  you  can,  but  you  won't. 


When  a  woman  through  her 
own  fault  sacrifices  her  chances 
for  happiness,  what  is  she  to  do 
when  she  realizes,  too  late,  the 
consequences  of  her  acts?  In  this 
story  of  Nada  Malverne,  Miss 
O'Keefe,  Commerce  Sophomore, 
submits  her  analysis  of  such  a 
situation. 


I  wouldn't  leave  a  dog  out  in  a  storm  like  this,"  he  shouted 
above  the  thunder. 

Nada  was  shivering.    A  little  reluctantly  she  allowed  her- 
self to  be  led  to  the  car.    Ten  minutes  they  slid  and  plowed 
through  the  mud  in  silence,  then  came  to  a  turn. 
"Which  way?"  he  asked. 

"To  your  left — three  miles."     Again  there  was  silence, 
then,  "Mad?" 

Nada  had  a  way  of  answering  without  the  use  of  a  vocal 
organ.     She  merely  looked  at  him. 

Forty-five  minutes  passed  before  the  groaning  car  steamed 
up  the  driveway.     The  car  was  hot  from  the  hard  pull. 
"You'd  better  get  some  water,"  Nada  suggested. 
Lacey  was  on  the  point  of  making  a  sarcastic  remark,  but 
he  looked  at  her  and  changed  his  mind.    No  more  was  said 
till  he  was  ready  to  leave.    Then  he  turned  to  her  and  de- 
manded, "What  are  you  doing  out  here? 
Do  you  want  to  get  pneumonia?" 

"What  do  you  care?"  she  retorted, 
and  turning  abruptly  she  left  him  and 
went  to  the  house. 

A  month  passed  before  they  met 
again.  It  was  at  the  Field  Day  Ball — 
a  glamorous  night,  made  for  love  and 
music.  She  was  dancing  with  Jerry 
Lapet  when  he  cut  in. 

"Hello,  Skipper,"  he  smiled,  and  be- 
cause she  couldn't  meet  his  smile,  she 
flushed  and  dropped  her  head. 

"Didn't  know  you  two  knew  each 
other,  Lacey,"  Jerry  mumbled.  "Didn't  you?"  He  was 
gone,  and  because  she  couldn't  help  it  she  was  gone,  too — 
swaying,  bending,  turning,  moving  among  the  crowd,  drift- 
ing on  in  Lacey's  strong  arms.  She  waited,  but  he  had  ap- 
parently forgotten  that  she  existed.  He  was  a  wonderful 
dancer,  so  was  she.  She  knew  it.  She  forgot,  too.  She 
closed  her  eyes  and  drifted  on  with  the  moaning  saxophones 
to  a  land  traversed  only  by  dreamers.  The  music  stopped. 
She  didn't  know  it,  till — 
"Like  it?" 

She  started.     "What?   Oh — oh — yes,   the   music.     It  is 
beautiful,  isn't  it?" 


"Wh 
"Wh 


ere  were  you 
en?" 


?" 


"Just  now." 

"Why,  here,  of  course." 

"No  you  weren't.  I  spoke  to  you  and  you  didn't  even 
hear." 

"I'm  sorry." 

"No  need  to  be.  You  dance  divinely,  do  you  know  that?" 

"Yes." 

He  looked  at  her  strangely.    "You're  a  funny  little  girl." 

"Then  why  don't  you  laugh?" 

"Oh,  come,  Miss —  uh —  say,  what  is  your  name,  Skip- 


per: 


'Malverne— Nada  Malverne." 

[  Turn  to  Page  Thirty  ] 
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In  the  Campus  Spotlight 


As  the  Campus  Spotlight 
.  swings  again  into  play  it 
finds  among  the  outstanding 
members  of  the  Creighton  Law 
school,  Stanneld  B.  Johnson.  He 
entered  this  school  after  receiv- 
ing his  A.  B.  degree  from  Dart- 
mouth College  in  1929  and  is  now 
a  senior. 

There  are  many  reasons  why 
Johnson's  record  is  extraordi- 
nary. First  of  all,  he  has  shown 
himself  an  ardent  worker  in  all 
the  campus  enterprises  in  which 
he  has  participated.  He  has  been 
active  in  debate  for  two  seasons 
and  more  than  once  he  has  been 
an  important  factor  in  the  success  of  a  Creigh- 
ton team.  Likewise  he  has  extended  his  efforts 
to  the  Creighton  Oratorical  Association.    John- 


jm  f®^ 


son  is  a  member  of  the  Delta 
Theta  Phi,  national  law  frater- 
nity, and  in  the  spring  of  1931 
he  was  elected  to  the  Alpha  Sig- 
ma Nu,  national  honorary  fra- 
ternity. 

But  in  singling  out  this  young 
man  the  Campus  Spotlight 
wishes  to  bring  out  that  which, 
at  present,   holds   more   interest 
than  any  of  his  other  activities: 
Johnson  has  filed  for  the  Repub- 
lican nomination  to  the  Nebraska 
state  legislature  representing  the 
Eighteenth  district.    In  this  way 
he    has    duly    asserted    himself, 
and  has  proved  to  the  student 
body  of  Creighton,  as  well  as  to  the  people  of 
Omaha,  that  he  is  on  the  ascendency.  Shadows 
extends  to  Johnson  sincere  wishes  for  success. 


Matsuo  Photo 


In  the  Creighton  Dental  col- 
lege it  is  John  F.  Brockhaus 
of  Humphrey,  Nebraska,  upon 
whom  the  Campus  Spotlight 
falls.  His  college  years  have 
been  busy  ones  and  his  record 
shows  that  he  has  spent  them 
well. 

Brockhaus  is  president  of  the 
Delta  Sigma  Delta,  internation- 
al dental  fraternity.  This  elec- 
tion was  the  culmination  of  his 
service  as  treasurer  to  his  frater- 
nity. During  the  two  years  he 
held  this  office  his  willingness  to 
work  for  the  fraternity  and  his 
sincerity  in  upholding  its  ideals 
were  demonstrated  to  his  fellow  members.  It 
is  little  wonder  that  Brockhaus  was  chosen  as 
their  leader.    By  virtue  of  his  position  as  presi- 
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dent,  he  represents  the  fraternity 
on  the  Pan-Hellenic  council.  He 
is  also  a  member  of  the  Odonti- 
cal  society,  an  organization  which 
looks  to  the  promotion  of  the 
dental  profession. 

The  Spotlight  finds  also  that 
Brockhaus  is  a  diligent  student. 
Throughout  his  collegiate  career 
he  has  constantly  applied  him- 
self, and  last  spring  this  applica- 
tion was  rewarded  by  the  election 
of  this  young  man  to  the  Alpha 
Sigma  Nu,  national  honorary 
fraternity. 

This   appointment    bears    out 
his  ability  as  a  scholar. 
After  reviewing  this  account  of  Brockhaus, 

Shadows  concludes  that  he  will  be  a  valuable 

addition  to  his  profession. 


Matsuo  I'hoto 
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Our  l^ew  'Dean  It  is  a  little  out  of  place  to  tell  secrets, 
of  §Men  nevertheless  we  take  it  upon  ourselves 

to  divulge  one  to  the  student  body  of 
Creighton  University.  The  secret  is  not  void  of  a  particu- 
lar significance  and  undoubtedly  it  will  interest  the  readers 
of  Shadows.  Many  things  contribute  to  the  success  or 
failure  of  an  individual,  however,  very  few  of  them  are 
prophetic  in  their  essence. 

A  short  time  ago  someone  stumbled  on  to  an  early  pic- 
ture of  Father  Corboy.  It  was  a  daguerrotype  taken  a  half 
century  ago.  The  daguerreotype  was  a  group  picture  show- 
ing Father  Corboy  and  his  two  sisters.  The  two  sisters  were 
in  a  standing  position,  each  having  a  book  in  her  hand  and 
giving  the  impression  that  they  were  reading,  while  between 
them  sat  Father  Corboy  carefully  scrutinizing  a  ball  in  his 
hand!  Perhaps  this  accounts  for  the  two  decades  he  has 
spent  in  the  organization  and  fostering  of  collegiate  athletics. 

Father  Corboy  is  Creighton's  new  dean  of  men.  The 
duties  of  that  office  are  varied  and  wide-spread  and  con- 
cerned with  individuals  as  well  as  organizations,  yet  when 
boiled  down  they  amount  to  one  thing,  a  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  human  nature.  No  one  is  better  qualified 
to  take  the  crooks  out  of  the  unpleasant  situations  and  cir- 
cumstances encountered  by  individuals  and  organizations 
than  Father  Corboy.  A  glance  back  through  the  records 
reveals  Father  Corboy  as  a  Chaplain  in  the  World  War. 
He  has  also  served  as  chaplain  in  hospitals  and  in  prisons. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  has  been  director  and  adviser  in  af- 
fairs which  concern  spiritual,  social  and  business  organiza- 
tions, all  of  which  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  the  upper 
strata  of  society.  From  such  wide  and  ripened  experience 
we  can  readily  conclude  that  Father  Corboy  knows  life,  he 
knows  organizations,  and  he  knows  human  nature.  He  has 
seen  life  at  its  lowest  ebb  in  bloody  trenches.  He  has  seen 
and  heard  the  result  of  criminal  inclinations.  Likewise,  he 
has  seen  the  achievements  as  well  as  the  shortcomings  of 
society  in  its  more  cultured  and  sequestered  realms;  in  short, 
he  has  an  extensive  and  varied  knowledge  of  individuals  and 
organizations  in  their  extremes. 

Students  and  student  organizations  need  the  guiding  hand 
of  some  man  who  has  knowledge  of  human  nature  and  of 
the  serious  errors  people  and  human  institutions  are  prone 
to  fall  into  in  their  efforts  to  attain  a  desired  end.  Father 
Corboy  is  the  oldest  in  point  of  service  at  Creighton  Uni- 
versity, coming  here  in  1914.  He  knows  Creighton  and 
Creighton  traditions.  Such  knowledge,  fused  with  his  kindly 
nature  and  his  considerateness,  render  him  eminently  quali- 
fied to  fulfill  the  exacting  duties  of  his  new  office.  Shadows 
joins  the  students  of  Creighton  University  in  extending  a 
hearty  and  appreciative  welcome  to  our  new  dean  of  men. 


Literature  in  The  comment  has  been  made  from  time  to 
College  time  upon  the  Creighton  campus  that  stu- 

dents are  not  particularly  interested  in  lit- 
erary publications  because  students  are  not  particularly  in- 
terested in  literature.  Such  an  explanation  is  inadequate 
if  taken  to  mean  that  collegians  ignore  standard  biography, 
exposition  and  fiction.  Our  own  experience  tells  us  that  the 
preponderant  majority  of  Creighton  students  are  not  only 
well  read,  but  frequently  critical  and  enthusiastic  in  their 
literary  appreciation.  If  this  comment,  however,  refers  to 
a  deficiency  in  the  matter  of  creative  writing,  it  is  actually 
and  painfully  correct.  For  some  reason  the  university  men 
whom  we  observe  haunting  the  library  and  combing  the 
bookshops  are  woefully  averse  to  self  expression.  This  fel- 
low is  deeply  interested  in  chemistry  and  can  talk  intelli- 
gently, attractively  upon  the  subject.  But  suggest  that  he 
write  an  article  about  it,  and  he  goes  into  a  sudden  and 
permanent  intellectual  tail-spin.  Another  has  American 
poetry  for  a  hobby,  is  plainly  versed  in  his  pursuit,  and 
intrigued  by  it.  But  will  he  jot  down  one  line  of  criticism 
or  appreciation?  Not  while  the  sun  riseth  and  the  rain 
falls!  Then,  worst  of  all,  there  is  the  lad,  who,  like  Toby 
McLean  in  "Kay"  Brush's  novel,  is  always  going  to  "do  up 
that  contribution  tomorrow."  Editorial  opinion  unites  in 
recommending  that  he  be  done  away  with  as  quietly  and 
painfully  as  possible. 

This  situation  is  hard  to  explain.  Fundamental  in  the 
makeup  of  human  beings  is  the  impulse  not  alone  to  possess 
but  to  transmit  ideas.  That  countless  collegians  defy  so 
basic  a  tendency  is  a  problem  in  psychology  and  a  study  in 
inhibitions.  Equally  compelling  is  the  instinct  of  emula- 
tion, the  impulse  toward  rivalry.  When  we  read  a  good 
short  story,  enjoy  a  good  poem,  our  immediate  reaction 
should  be  to  write  something  just  as  good,  maybe  better. 

What  is  the  reason  for  this  dearth  of  original  literary 
effort?  There  is  no  validity  in  the  claim  that  one  "just 
can't  write."  The  knack  of  writing  is  the  result  of  study, 
but,  above  all,  of  practice.  Nobody  knows  whether  he  is 
capable  of  writing  "a  little  bit"  until  he  writes  a  lot.  To 
say  that  one  can't  write  anything  is  not  an  acknowledgment 
of  inabality,  it  is  a  confession  of  sloth. 

One  needs  only  the  inclination  to  write  in  order  to  do  so 
entertainingly.  Natural  enthusiasm  and  freshness  of  ex- 
pression will  more  than  remedy  deficiencies  in  technique. 
We  all  have  ideas,  thoughts,  criticisms,  slants,  that  are  in- 
teresting us  and  would  be,  we  know,  interesting  to  others. 
Only  most  of  us  never  realize  the  pleasure  of  seeing  these 
ideas  printed  and  appreciated  by  readers.  There  is  a  genu- 
ine thrill  in  that — the  ecstasy  of  self  expression,  the  consci- 
ousness of  achievement! 
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cBy  George  Richards 


A  freshman  does  considerable  investi- 
gating and  gives  us  the  result  in  this 
refreshing  history  of  Venetian  glass- 
ware and  Venetian  glass -makers. 


PROBABLY  the  most  rare,  the  most  exquisite,  and  the 
most  perfect  of  all  glassware  was  made  by  the  Vene- 
tians. The  Venetians  were  the  first  people  to  develop 
glass-making  into  a  really  beautiful  art.  If  the  subject  of 
glassware  comes  up  some  one  will  undoubtedly  mention 
Venetian  ware.  The  people  of  Venice  deserve  such  praise 
and  rightly  so;  they  introduced  new  types  of  glasses.  Glass- 
making  in  Venice  is  nearly  as  old  as  the  city  itself.  The 
city  is  said  to  have  been  founded  in  420  by  some  families 
from  Aquileia  and  Padua.  From  this  we  can  conclude  that 
glass-making  was  started  probably  not  later  than  sometime 
in  the  following  century.  By  these  figures  we  can  see  that 
the  art  is  nearly  1,500  years  old. 

Since  Venice  was  very  proud  of  her  glass,  the  authorities 
guarded  the  secrets  of  it  very  closely.  From  about  the  end 
of  the  eleventh  century,  to  the  last  decade  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  the  manufacture  of  glass  was  confined  to  the  city 
of  Venice  alone.  In  1299  the  Chief  Council  of  the  city 
ordered  the  glass  furnaces  to  be  moved  from  Venice  to 
Murano,  an  island  near  Venice.  The  Chief  Council  gave 
as  an  excuse  for  this  action  the  danger  of  fire  from  these 
furnaces,  but  the  real  reason  was  to  keep  the  knowledge  of 
the  art  from  spreading  through  Europe.  Drastic  laws  were 
passed  to  prevent  the  knowledge  from  escaping.  The  Chief 
Council  passed  a  decree  saying  that  anyone  who  shipped 
articles  from  Venice  that  would  help  any  city  in  the  manu- 
facture of  glass  would  be  punished. 

I  will  here  quote  from  a  document  written  by  the  Council 
of  Ten  in  order  to  show  how  closely  the  secret  was  guarded. 
The  document  reads  as  follows: 

"On  the  13th  day  of  February,  1490,  the  supervision  of 
the  factories  in  Murano  was  confided  to  the  Chief  of  the 
Council  of  Ten,  and  on  the  27th  of  October,  1547,  the 
Council  reserved  to  itself  the  right  to  prevent  the  art  of 
glass-making  from  passing  out  of  the  country." 

However,  these  laws  were  not  enough.  The  Council  of 
Ten  passed  a  stricter  law  dealing  with  a  workman  who  car- 
ried his  art  to  a  foreign  country.  The  following  clauses 
were  issued  in  regard  to  this  matter: 

1.  An  order  for  his  return  was  sent  to  him. 

2.  If  he  did  not  return,  his  nearest  relatives  were  im- 
prisoned. 

3.  If  he  still  remained  at  large,  an  emissary  would  be 
sent  to  kill  him. 


These  laws  were  carried  out  by  the  Council  of  Ten,  for 
Mr.  Daru  states  that  in  a  document  in  the  record  of  for- 
eign affairs  two  cases  of  assassination  of  Venetian  work- 
men can  be  found.    Even  after  this  more  laws  were  added. 

Marco  Polo  played  a  very  important  part  in  making 
Venice  a  wealthy  city.  In  1293,  when  Marco  returned  to 
Venice  after  a  long  stay  in  the  empire  of  Kubla  Khan,  he 
hastened  to  inform  his  fellowmen  that  the  natives  of  Tar- 
tary,  India,  and  China  were  anxious  to  have  imitation  pearls 
and  jewels.  As  the  Venetians  were  not  only  artisans,  but 
clever  and  enterprising  merchants,  they  at  once  seized  this 
golden  opportunity  and  started  the  manufacture  of  these 
artificial  pearls  and  gems.  Miotti,  a  great  glass  designer, 
devised  the  art  of  making  imitation  pearls,  which  had  been 
lost  for  centuries,  and  perfected  the  art  of  making  imitation 
gems.  He  also  invented  aventurine.  Such  effort  necessari- 
ly brought  its  reward,  and  it  is  to  the  false  pearls  and  imita- 
tion gems  that  Venice  owes  much  of  its  wealth,  which  she 
gathered  from  both  hemispheres.  No  one  knows  how  long 
Venice  might  have  monopolized  certain  features  of  this  art, 
but  for  a  woman  who  could  not  keep  a  secret  from  her 
lover.  Marietta  was  the  daughter  of  Beroviero,  one  of  the 
most  famous  glass-makers  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Many 
were  his  recipes  for  producing  colored  glass.  Having  faith 
in  his  own  flesh  and  blood,  he  confided  his  secrets  to  his 
daughter.  But  poor  Marietta,  after  the  manner  of  women, 
loved  a  man  named  Giorgio,  an  artisan  in  her  father's  em- 
ploy. Giorgio  seized  Beroviero's  manuscript  volume,  which 
Beroviero  had  entrusted  to  his  daughter,  and  copied  it. 

There  are  two  endings  to  this  story.  The  one  that  I  will 
relate  first  is  believed  to  be  the  true  one.  Giorgio  at  once 
had  the  manuscript  published  and  sold  copies  for  large 
sums.  Then,  turning  to  Beroviero,  he  demanded  the  hand 
of  Marietta  in  marriage.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  the 
ignoble  love  of  a  weak  woman  for  a  dishonorable  man  helped 
to  change  the  fortunes  of  Venice. 

The  other  phase  of  the  story  is  much  more  pleasant  and 
romantic.  Giorgio,  having  copied  the  volume,  demanded 
and  obtained  in  place  of  the  enormous  sum  he  should  have 
received  for  the  volume,  the  hand  of  Marietta,  together 
with  a  handsome  dowry.  With  this  money  he  was  able  to 
construct  glass  furnaces,  and  he  became  quite  wealthy. 

In  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  a  number  of  Vene- 
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tin  glass-makers  were  imprisoned  in  London,  because  they 
ciild  not  pay  the  heavy  fine  imposed  upon  them  by  the 
\|netian  Council  for  plying  their  art  in  a  foreign  land. 
lie  men  pleaded  to  work  the  fine  out.    The  King  of  Eng- 
id,  whose  reason  for  siding  with  these  men  can  be  easily 
derstood,  warmly  seconded  their  prayers.    Venice,  yield- 
;  to  a  royal  desire,  freed  the  men,  and  thus  glass-making 
s  established  in  Great  Britain.    By  the  middle  of  the  six- 
nth  century  glass-making  had  reached  a  very  high  stand- 
1  of  elegance  and  beauty. 

\t  this  time  special  privileges  were  granted  to  those  who 
picticed  the  art  of  glass  manufacturing  and  preserved  it  as 
sVenetiain  industry;  but  punishment  even  to  the  death 
malty  awaited  those  who  carried  the  secret  to  foreign 
l.ds. 

During  the  centuries  that  Venice  reigned  supreme  in  the 
fid  of  glass-making  every  kind  of  glass  was  produced  and 
Bide  with  the  exception  of  cameo  glass.   In  the  seventeenth 
jitury  the  glass-making  had  reached  its  zenith,  and  by  the 
e  hteenth  century  Europe  had  wrest- 
II  away  from  Venice  her  best  trade. 
In  the   thirties  of  the  eighteenth 
ltury   a    certain   manufacturer   in 
urano  obtained  permission  to   re- 
ablish   the   glass-making   industry 
Venice.     With  additional  protec- 
n  by  certain  patent  rights  he  suc- 
ked in  introducing  a  variety  of 
eductions  different  than  any  ever 
pduced  before.    His  successes  were 
rs  with  glass  frames  ornament- 
£  by  a  method  of  his  own  invention, 
landeliers  ornamented  with  flowers 
d  foliage,  all  of  glass,  also  contri- 
ted  to  the  success  of  his  endeavors. 
A  century  later,  a  praiseworthy  ef- 
rt  was  made  to  restore  the  glories 


(  Venetian  glass.  Attempts  were  made  to  resemble  old- 
(Ipe  productions.  These  efforts  succeeded  and  operations 
E  still  going  on  today. 

|One  of  Venice's  greatest  contributions  to  the  art  of  glass- 
iking  was  the  glass  mirror.  Before  the  fourteenth  cen- 
ry  mirrors  had  been  made  of  some  kind  of  polished  metal, 
the  fourteenth  century,  according  to  Lazari,  the  Vene- 
ns  followed  the  advice  of  Aristotle  and  conceived  the 
;a  of  replacing  the  metal  mirrors  with  mirrors  of  glass 
the  back  of  which  was  placed  a  metallic  sheet.  Although 
i  idea  should  have  progressed,  for  some  reason  the  people 
fused  to  accept  it.  Metal  mirrors  became  more  popular 
an  ever  and  continued  to  be  used  until  the  two  Muraneq- 
is,  Andrea  and  Domenico  d'Angelo  dal  Gallo. 
These  men,  who  knew  the  method  already  followed  in 
anders  and  Germany,  addressed  the  Council  of  Ten  in 
07.  They  also  said  that  a  certain  glass  manufacturer  in 
:rmany  was  making  these  mirrors  and  selling  them  at  ex- 
ssive  prices.  The  men  demanded  that  they  be  given  the 
elusive  privilege  for  the  manufacture  of  these  mirrors 
r  twenty-live  years.     As  this  promised  to  be  profitable  to 


the  republic  and  possibly  help  her  gain  another  glass  monop- 
oly, the  privilege  was  given  to  them  for  twenty-five  years. 
The  business  succeeded  beyond  all  dreams.  The  twenty- 
five  years  had  scarcely  expired  when  there  was  a  rush  of 
people  to  enter  this  business.  The  number  of  mirror- 
makers  was  so  great  by  1564  that  a  separate  colony  had  to 
be  established  for  them.  In  1680  Liberate  Motta  made 
mirrors  of  a  size  that  had  as  yet  been  unattainable.  The 
frames  of  the  mirrors  of  this  period,  made  of  gold,  dia- 
monds, ivory  and  other  precious  metals  and  jewels,  were 
very  costly.  The  mirror  of  Marie  de  Medici  was  valued 
at  $31,000  in  1791. 

Venice  was  also  noted  for  its  artistic  glass  goblets  and 
drinking  glasses.  The  Venetian  glass  goblets  were  very 
elaborate  and  delicate.  Many  people  criticize  the  Venetian 
goblets  on  this  point  and  say  that  this  was  a  mistake  the 
Venetians  made,  because  the  goblets  could  not  be  used. 
They  broke  easily,  but  these  goblets  were  made  chiefly  to 
be  used  as  ornaments;  to  be  placed  in  cabinets  for  show. 
These  glasses  were  very  beautiful,  for 
they  were  crystal  clear  or  else  beauti- 
fully colored.  The  light  sparkled  on 
these  goblets  and  produced  a  very  en- 
ticing and  beautiful  spectacle. 

To  the  Venetians  we  must  give 
credit  for  having  produced  a  drink- 
ing glass  that  was  not  only  service- 
able but  ornamental.  This  type  of 
glassware  was  unusually  plain,  but  if 
plainness  is  used  correctly  it  can  be 
attractive.  Unlike  our  thick  tumblers, 
they  were  thinner,  yet  quite  durable. 
Of  course,  they  were  not  unbreakable 
like  our  tumblers,  for  the  Venetians 
had  not  yet  discovered  unbreakable 
or  Pyrex  glass  as  we  have  today. 
I  will  attempt  to  describe  to  you 
several  of  the  exquisite  goblets  created  to  please  the  eye. 
The  first  one  represents  a  glass  of  which  the  bowl,  com- 
posed of  five  bosses,  one  above  the  other,  of  gradually  in- 
creasing dimensions,  rests  on  a  stem  decorated  on  each 
side  with  a  dragon  with  a  crested  head  of  white  glass,  whose 
enfolded  body  is  formed  of  a  twisted  cane  in  lattisinio. 

Another  glass  is  entirely  different.  The  bowl  consists  of 
a  white  glass  cup  waved  by  gentle  flames  of  light  blue  set 
off  by  streaks  of  white.  Instead  of  using  the  dragons  em- 
ployed so  much  for  decorative  purposes  by  the  Venetians, 
the  red  and  white  spiral  stem  is  ornamented  with  a  large 
flower.  The  flower  has  six  large  petals  of  a  pale  blue  color. 
The  flower  is  supported  on  either  side  by  five  large  leaves 
of  opaque  yellow  glass,  separated  in  the  middle  by  another 
leaf  of  a  deep  blue  color.  This,  I  believe,  should  give  you 
a  very  good  idea  of  the  high  quality  of  Venetian  glass- 
ware. 

The    Venetians    were    acquainted    with    the    method    of 
sprinkling  gold  on  the  glass,  or  gilding  glass.  Their  method 
was  very  rude  in  comparison  with  the  modern  method,  but 
[  Turn  to  Page  Thirty-one  ] 
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Great  Skies 


I  know  a  place 
Where  the  trees  sing  dirges 
To  the  wind  and  rain 
cAnd  dark,  nights. 

I  know  a  place 

That  owns  a  meadow 

Of  whispering,  sighing  grass, 

oAnd  a  space  of  wood 

Where  black  trees  lift  far  fingers 

To  white  stars. 

I  know  a  place 

Where  eagles  build 

Their  high-swung  nests, 

oAnd  soar  back  from  sunsets 

Over  diamond  peaks  of  light, — to  rest 

oAnd  yet, — 

qA  place  they  do  not  know, 

Some  say,  is  where 

The  beating  wings  within  them 

SMight  find  portals  leading  to  Great  Skies 

T>eyond  the  prison  clay. 

MARCELLA  CLAIRE  LINDBERG 

llut  Yesterday 

Ttut  yesterday  I  might  have  lived, 
For  love  was  reigning  king, — 

Tiut  yesterday  I  might  have  loved 
Life  and  every  little  thing. 

Tiut  yesterday  has  come  and  gone, 
oAnd  left  my  shattered  castle  here, — 

£My  love  and  courage  on  wings  have  fled, 
oAnd  left  to  reign  my  lowly  fear. 

I  care  not  what  tomorrow  brings, 
Tomorrow  soon  will  pass  away, — 

The  dreams  I  have  are  buried  deep 
Within  the  tombs  of  yesterday. 

ROSE  CANGELOSI 

cDawn 

oAs  a  loving  mother 

Gently  caresses  the  fevered  brow  of  her  child 

To  soothe  its  troubled  sleep: 

So  the  dawn 

brushes  her  cool  hands  over  the  world, 

Calming  the  dreams  of  the  night. 

GEORGE  PETER  SKOW 


Girl  of  the  Shadows 


Oft  have  I  seen  the  wraith-like  clouds  of  morn, 
Touched  by  the  deft  brush  of  cAurora,  glow 
With  colors,  rose  and  gold,  as,  long  ago 
Elves  made  in  hidden  caverns  to  adorn 
oA  race  celestial.    Soon  from  them  was  shorn 
Their  hues,  as  from  the  east  began  to  grow 
The  glaring  day.     I  saw  the  breezes  strow, 
Like  feathers,  their  soft  shadows.    I,  forlorn, 
Was  left  alone  in  noontide  glare.     So  you, 
Who  in  the  morning  of  my  soul  did  give 
To  me  brief  sweetness,  brief  surcease  from  strif 
TSlew  life,  new  color  to  my  heart, — you,  too, 

Have  vanished,  but  your  memory  still  must  live 
oAs  rare  perfume, — a  sweetness  in  my  life. 

GEORGE  PETER  SKOW 


Wild  Geese  Flying 

The  moon  hangs  high  above  the  sea, 
■^Making  a  wide  and  golden  track; 

The  molten  waves  move  restlessly; 
oAll  sea  and  sky  beyond  are  black. 

Out  of  the  sky  there  suddenly 

^Drops  down  a  harsh  and  thrilling  cry; 

oAcross  the  track  above  the  sea 

Shadows  slip  dark  and  stealthily  by. 

oAcross  the  face  of  the  moon  they 

Glide,  strong  wings  carrying  them  on; 

The  stragglers  trail  the  wedge's  way; 
The  last  one  passes;  they  are  gone. 

JACK  LEARY 

# 

qA  Vretty  Picture 

cA  winding  lane — a  rustic  bridge, 
Tall  trees — old  and  lovely, 
cA  pretty  picture,  you  will  say, 
'Tis  more  than  that,  I  answer. 

For  here  is  where  birds  sing  their  songs 
3Aore  beautifully,  and  with  reason, 
Since  harmony  is  the  keynote  here 
oAnd  peace  eternal  haven. 

Here,  hearts  that  have  forgotten  love's  smile 
£Must  yield  to  hope  and  be  glad. 
oA  pretty  picture,  you  will  say, 
cAh,  yes,  my  friend,  but  'tis  more  than  that. 
KATHRYN  McNAMARA 
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THE  LADY  WHO  CAME  TO  STAY 

'By  R.  E.  Spencer 

d  say  that  the  novel,  The  Lady  Who  Came  to  Stay,  is  a 

y  of  characters  would  be  stating  the  case  too  mildly,  for 

tale  is  a  constant  exemplification  of  what  influence  cer- 

i  characters,  which  in  themselves  afford  an  interesting 

<  gh  study,  can  have  on  others  who  happen  among  them. 

H  delineation  of  character  holds  the  upper  hand  over  all 

kr  factors  which  comprise  the  novel.   True,  the  plot  and 

:  ture  of  the  story  is  not  without  merit  but  the  combined 

fit  of  its  various  qualities  placed  in  the  balance  is  out- 

:  hed  by  the  force  of  the  characters  depicted. 

'he  Lady  Who  Came  to  Stay  is  a  chronicle  of  a  family 

)ur  sisters  who,  living  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  world 

having  no  external  affiliations,  are  bound  up  in  them- 

s  and  derive  all  pleasure  from  their  earthly  existence 

.her.    It  is  not  surprising  then  that  a  number  of  things 

>en  when  their  brother's  widow  and  her  daughter  come 

ve  with  them.     The  sisters  accepted  and  tolerated  her 

it  is  clearly  manifested  that  they  regarded  her  as  a 

iger  and  their  intolerance  resulted  in  a  deep  hatred. 

ivircnment  and  mental  clashes  lend  fantasm  to  the  story 

this  could  not  be  appreciated  unless  one  would  read 

300k  and  psycho-analyze  the  characters  which  are  in 

ibueer  tale  and  who  move  about  in  such  a  sinister,  almost 

dicing  setting.    The  book  is  so  incredibly  fantastic  that 

Mcould  not  possibly  expect  to  present  clear  ideas  as  to 

erharacters  unless  he  explained  the  conditions  of  such 

•cnment.     In  truth  we  are  able  to  see  a  two-fold  de- 

tion  of  each  character,  one  in  this  life  and  one  after 

life. 

>  say  the  book  is  different  from  the  ordinary  run  of 

Is  today  would  be  an  ambiguity,  but  one  could  safely 

hat  it  is  an  interesting  diversion  from  the  regular  routine 

ve,  war  and  adventure.    To  say  the  novel  was  a  master- 

of  fiction  or  the  best  and  most  beneficial  way  to  spend 

leisure  moments  in  reading  it  would  be  misleading, 

it  can  be  recommended  as  a  fair  example  of  modern, 

ible  fiction.  J.  S. 

^     ^     H* 

SILVER  EAGLE 

"By  W.  R.  Burnett 

ie  best  that  may  be  said  for  W.  R.  Burnett's  new  novel, 
r  Eagle,  is  that  it  portrays  with  exceptional  vigor  and 
sty  the  ambitions  of  a  man  who  makes  a  god  of  money, 
then  sets  out  to  accumulate  the  godliness.  Burnett  has 
vcrthy  characterizational  skill,  and  the  money-smitten 
B  Harworth,  racketeer  deluxe,  is  a  dominant,  compell- 
lgure  in  a  plot  that  is  only  mediocre.    It  has  the  same 


banal  gangland  theme  which  many  average  authors  have 
utilized  with  varying  degrees  of  profit. 

Despite  its  common  plot  the  book  is  more  or  less  enter- 
taining and  if  entertainment  was  the  motive  the  author  had 
in  view  when  he  gave  this  novel  to  the  reading  public  then 
it  can  be  said  that  he  attained  his  end.  The  reader's  in- 
terest is  sustained  throughout  and  Burnett's  sincerity  is  con- 
vincing. Harworth  is  the  central  character  who  moves 
throughout  the  story  in  the  form  of  a  primitive  character 
in  a  society  setting. 

Although  money-mad,  Harworth  was  not  oblivious  to  the 
virtues  of  civilization.  In  spite  of  his  adopted  peculiarities 
there  was  a  certain  culture  inbred  in  the  man,  and  an  acumen 
to  realize  his  own  shortcomings  without  knowing  how  to 
correct  them. 

Burnett's  style  is  crisp  and  staccato  which  contributes  to 
the  fact  that  his  work  is  easy  to  read.  He  has  a  remarkable 
facility  for  impressions  and  he  imparts  the  exact  meaning 
he  wishes  to  convey.  He  knows  what  people  feel  and  think 
and  he  describes  those  reactions  with  penetrating  clarity. 

Sex  is,  of  course,  a  factor  in  Silver  Eagle,  but  it  is  not  pre- 
dominate or  vulgar.  Burnett  deserves  special  mention  for 
ignoring  that  tendency  of  modern  fiction.  There  is  nothing 
offensive  in  his  descriptions  and  the  suggestive  situations 
which  the  average  writer  would  exploit  are  minimized  with 
appreciative  understanding. 

The  book  is  a  tragedy,  but  the  real  tragedy  of  the  book 
is  that  Burnett  wastes  his  time  writing  on  subject  matter 
of  this  type.  R.  M. 

H5      ♦      ^¥ 

SILVER  TRUMPETS  CALLING 

^By  Lucille  Borden 

Mrs.  Lucille  Borden's  latest  novel,  Silver  Trumpets  Call- 
ing, was  the  choice  of  the  Catholic  Book  Club.  Of  late, 
hundreds  of  books  on  Russia  have  appeared  and  many  of 
them  have  praised  as  "a  noble  experiment"  one  of  the  worst 
attacks  upon  morals  and  religion  that  Christianity  has  ever 
experienced.  Mrs.  Borden's  novel  deals  with  the  colossal 
fact  of  the  Russian  revolution  and  of  the  Bolshevik  crusade 
against  religion;  she  vividly  describes  the  counter-crusade 
of  the  emigres  who  will  sooner  or  later  win  back  Holy 
Russia  to  the  faith. 

The  story  has  to  do  with  the  efforts  of  Boris,  a  brother 
of  Johanna  de  Kasatkin,  a  Russian  princess,  and  of  Nickoli, 
her  fiance,  to  help  Old  Russia  by  pretending  in  the  guise  of 
flyers  to  serve  New  Russia.  Nickolai  remains  in  the  coun- 
try and  submits  to  a  Soviet  marriage  which  neither  to  him 
nor  in  fact  is  a  marriage  at  all.  Johanna,  living  in  Rome 
disguised  as  an  Austrian  lady,  devotes  her  time  and  for- 
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tune  to  the  assistance  of  the  Russian  refugees.    She  is  kid- 
napped by  a  Bolshevist  spy  and  carried  to  Russia. 

All  the  characters  except  the  Bolshevists  are  devout  Cath- 
olics. The  book  is  written  in  a  vein  of  exalted  realism 
and  should  stir  the  heart  of  every  Catholic  as  it  gives  a  strik- 
ing picture  of  the  present  conditions  in  Russia.     M.  C.  H. 

5}<  ;{:  >Jc 

THE  DAYS  BEFORE  YESTERDAY 

'By  Frederick.  Hamilton 

Have  you  ever  wished  to  turn  back  the  hands  of  time  and 
meet  all  the  interesting  people  of  yesteryear?  Have  you 
ever  longed  to  know  all  about  the  foibles  and  fancies  of  an 
age  that  is  not  your  own?  If  you  have,  just  seek  a  com- 
fortable chair  before  a  glowing  fire  and  read  Days  Before 
Yesterday,  a  delightful  account  of  the  late  nineteenth  and 
early  twentieth  centuries.  We  see  life  first  through  the 
imagination  of  the  boy,  "born  the  thirteenth  child  of  a 
family  of  fourteen  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  the  month." 
From  the  time  you  accompany  the  frightened  boy  down  the 
"Passage  of  Many  Terrors,"  until  the  moment  that  you 
leave  the  man  grown  old,  you  are  held  by  his  reminiscences. 
He  presents  in  bewildering  array:  Landseer,  Russell,  Dis- 
raeli, Jenny  Lind,  Queen  Alexandra,  Queen  Victoria,  Glad- 
stone, and  many  other  famous  personages. 

If  you  wish  to  be  entertained  even  while  you  are  being 
instructed,  then  there  is  nothing  more  fitted  for  your  pur- 
pose than  this  book,  for  it  is  not  only  the  autobiography  of 
an  English  diplomat,  but  it  is  also  a  mine  of  precious  anec- 
dotes concerning  some  of  the  world's  most  famous  people. 
It  gives  with  extraordinary  clarity,  the  habits,  amusements, 
occupations  and  religious  ideals  of  a  family  essentially  Vic- 
torian. Indeed,  a  large  portion  of  the  first  chapter  is  de- 
voted to  the  justification  of  Victorianism.  All  in  all,  it  is 
a  pleasant  collection  of  random  memories,  chronologically 
arranged,  written  in  a  well-bred,  harmless,  mildly  amusing 
way. 

Lord  Hamilton  has  made  vividly  real  the  people  about 
whom  he  writes.  Never  can  the  reader  look  upon  a  Land- 
seer picture  without  recalling  to  mind  the  pathetic  scene  in 
which  the  insane  painter  stimulated  by  the  word  "bull," 
drew  with  great  rapidity  a  charging  bull,  bullfinches,  sur- 
rounded by  bulrushes,  a  bulldog  and  a  hooked  bull  trout. 
Jenny  Lind  is  not  just  the  great  songstress  who  thrilled  mul- 
titudes with  her  clear  crystal  tones  but  she  is  the  lovable 
woman  who  went  to  the  trouble  of  singing  to  sleep  at  night 
the  convalescent  six-year-old  in  the  hospital  at  Cannes;  Bal- 
four, as  the  tall,  lanky  model  student  at  Chittenden's,  and 
the  present  King  of  England  only  as  a  mischievous  boy  who 
sprinkled  with  water  the  faded  Chinese  rug  to  rejuvenate  it. 

Yes,  "the  days  before  yesterday"  seem  very  vivid  after 
perusing  these  pleasant  rambling  memories.  How  delight- 
fully extraordinary  are  the  people  of  yesteryear,  how  boring 
ordinary  the  people  of  today;  and  yet  perhaps  some  future 
Lord  Hamilton  will  write  with  the  same  lightsome  tone  of 
the  foibles  and  fancies  of  today — the  Yesterday  of  the 
Future.  M.  C.  H. 


Confession 

It  is  like  music,  dear, 

To  know  you  love  some  things 

I  love  to  see  and  hear. 

It  frees  a  wordless  song 
3Ay  heart  has  sung  this 
Whole  life  long. 

Will  you  hut  hear  the  sad 
White  cry  that  breathes 
^Before  the  taper  candles 
Of  your  fine  true  self,  my  dear. 

It  is  like  music, — near  to  all 

The  trembling  things  of  ecstacy 

oAnd  aching  heights:  yet  must 

I  know  it  is  not  mine  alone, 

This  song  that  sings  into  the  star-spun  nights. 

For  I  have  found  you  worship 

cAt  a  shrine  that's  bound  so  near  to  mine 

You  cannot  see  what  tapers  glow 

cN^or  hear  your  hymn  to  beauty  join  with  mine. 

Yet  it  is  music,  dear,  to  know, 

Yes,  just  to  know  how  true  the  singing 

In  my  heart,  of  wordless  songs, — 

cAn<d  sad  white  cries  winging  into  dreams 

oAnd  dawns, — are  part  of  things  in  you. 

MARCELLA   CLAIRE   LINDBERG 


i 


SUNRISE 

[  Continued  from  Page  Five  ] 
+ 

Rustling  Harry  Williams  had  exactly  three-quarters  o, 
an  hour  to  live.  His  life  had  been  one  long,  mad  adver 
ture;  and  now,  with  minutes  numbered,  he  gave  himself  ir 
to  retrospection.  He  did  not  see  the  slender,  taut  coils  0 
rope  hanging  from  the  saddle  in  front  of  him,  but  with  hea', 
thrown  back  and  shoulders  braced,  gazed  with  far-seeiri; 
eyes  toward  the  mountain. 

There  would  be  no  one  to  grieve  over  his  death,  althoug 
he  could  name  an  endless  list  of  ranches  who  woul 
rejoice  when  told  of  his  capture.  Deep  in  the  pits  of  hi 
memory  was  a  vision  of  a  brother,  as  tall  and  blonde  a 
himself,  but  that  brother  had  long  since  been  dead — killc 
by  the  Mexican,  Guela,  in  a  raid  on  some  tiny  mining  vi 
lage.  That  was  before  Harry  had  joined  Guela's  band,  an 
had  leagued  against  his  own  countrymen.  He  recalled  tnosj 
days  of  promise  and  ambition  when  he  first  came  wes' 
eager  for  gold  and  adventure.  Over  these  same  mountain 
had  pressed  those  thousands  of  wealth  seekers,  filling  thii 
great  desert,  whipping  their  ox  teams  and  some  even  pus! 
ing  carts,  leaving  many  a  grave  to  mark  their  march. 

Far  out  in  the  prairie,  known  only  to  this  lad  and  n 
dead  brother,  were  two  such  graves.     Once,  in  a  dream 
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past,  he  had  had  a  mother  and  a  father;  but  the  desert  had 
swallowed  them  up.  He  had  heard  tell  of  the  masses  that 
packed  the  steamers  in  New  York  and  died  by  hundreds 
of  Panama  and  the  jungle  fever;  all  rushing  to  the  mines 
of  the  north  and  the  south,  sweating,  shouting,  mad  for 
gold.  Many  of  them  men  of  worth  and  good  character,  as 
he  might  have  been,  but  a  greater  number  all  too  eager  for 
the  land  in  which  there  was  no  law. 

He  had  failed  to  find  wealth  in  the  gold-mad  west;  and 
then,  in  those  near-starving  days,  when  wandering  from 
camp  to  camp,  meeting  only  disillusion  and  discouragement, 
finding  hundreds  of  men  before  him,  he  had  given  up  all 
hope.  The  Mexican  Guela  had  saved  him  from  starving; 
and  when  the  Americanos  gave  Guela  until  sundown  to 
quit  the  country  and  relinquish  his  claim,  finally  lashing 
him  into  unconsciousness,  he  had  vowed  vengeance,  and 
with  Guela,  planned  those  first  raids  against  the  miners. 

His  heart  ached  for  those  down-trodden  foreigners  who 
lad  been  warred  against  by  jealous  whites,  trying  to  steal 
claims  from  them  and  finally  beating  them  into  submission 
and  insensibility.  So,  with  Guela,  he  accepted  his  status 
as  an  outlaw,  joining  the  Mexicans  in  their  struggle  against 
the  Americanos. 

He  cared  not,  however,  for  the  murderous  raids,  but 
turned  with  greater  zeal  to  horse-stealing  and  rustling, 
which,  Guela  had  pointed  out,  was  quite  as  profitable. 
Harry  could  live  over  those  days  of  stealthy  plotting,  when 
many  a  rancho's  fortune  was  doomed  to  wreckage.  Best 
of  all,  he  loved  the  silent  moonlight  nights,  when,  upon 
some  shadowed  cliff  he  paused  with  his  band  to  gaze  down 
upon  perhaps  hundreds  of  cattle.  Even  now  he  could  feel 
that  same  quiet  thrill  that  came,  when,  under  the  blanket 
of  the  soft  blue  night  and  mountain  shadows,  they  would 
escend  into  the  valley  and  surround  their  living  loot.  He 
heard  again  the  lowing  of  the  animals,  startled  from  their 
nocturnal  grazing  by  the  hoof-beats  of  approaching  maraud- 
ers; the  rush  of  some  mountain  river  as  it  received  the 
frenzied  herd  to  carry  them  downstream;  the  whir  of  the 
riata  through  the  darkness;  and  the  dew-laden  sweetness  of 
the  morning  air  as  they  rode  with  the  speed  of  the  wind 
back  to  some  safe  mountain  covert.  He  forgot  that  now, 
after  three  years  of  wild  adventure,  he  was  a  captive,  ar- 
rested by  rangers,  and  that  in  a  half-hour  his  life  and  deeds 
would  be  but  a  memory  and  a  warning  to  the  lawless.  It 
seemed  that  yesterday  had  never  been.  Yesterday,  when  on 
a  lone  journey  into  the  mountain,  he  had  encountered  the 
earching  party  at  Canuta  Pass.  In  reckless  ease  upon  his 
mount,  had  appeared  before  them  none  other  than  Rustling 
Harry  Williams,  colleague  and  helpmate  of  Guela,  the 
5andito  terrible.  That  blonde  hair  and  youthful  face, 
known  to  every  Californian,  was  worth  10  thousand,  dead 
?r  alive. 

He  had  been  outnumbered — five  to  one — and  that  traitor, 
Manuel,  had  shot  him  in  the  shoulder  to  insure  the  impossi- 
bility of  escaping. 


rosy  flush  of  light.  The  fog  had  cleared  and  the  air  was 
no  longer  damp.  High  above  him,  in  the  vast  expanse  of 
the  heavens,  he  could  see  a  bird  flying  toward  his  mountain. 
The  morning  breeze  carried  the  song  of  the  bird  into  the 
valley,  silvery  and  tinkling. 

He  opened  his  mouth  to  answer  the  call  of  the  lark,  but 
only  a  faint  rasping  came.  The  bird  sang  again,  and  then 
Harry  whistled,  shrilly  and  clearly.  The  lark  heard  and 
answered,  reached  the  mountain  crest,  and,  without  waver- 
ing, passed  over  and  disappeared. 

The  sheriff  consulted  his  watch  for  the  last  time.  Ten 
minutes  of  five.  No  time  for  pitying.  This  unhappy  coun- 
try, convulsed  by  such  men  as  this  lad.  Their  business  was 
to  pillage  and  murder.  He  had  done  it  before.  He  must 
do  it  now. 

The  horses  welcomed  the  leafy  freshness  of  the  trees  as 
the  little  party  drew  rein  beneath  their  shadows.  A  gentle 
wind  whispered  in  the  branches.  No  one  spoke.  This  was 
the  chosen  spot.    Here  beneath  this  shady  oak  .... 

The  rope  was  uncoiled  and  fastened  to  a  lofty  branch. 
Rustling  Harry  Williams,  looking  up  at  the  mountin  crest 
where  the  sun  burst  like  a  crimson  flower,  felt  something 
light  drop  over  his  head. 

A  sudden  flash  of  the  whip,  and  his  horse  dashed  for- 
ward. 

Sunrise. 
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of  thought;  his  decisions  were  wont  to  constitute  methodic 
and  well-considered  judgments.  The  Romans  were,  more- 
over, a  military  race.  Their  temperament  was  one  of  warlike 
tenacity  and  precision.  For  centuries — "from  Red  Arabia  to 
the  Tyne" — their  legions  held  the  frontiers  of  the  world;  and 
woe  to  the  foeman,  great  or  small,  against  whom  moved  these 
steel  encased  machines!  Every  Roman,  old  or  young,  native 
or  exile,  was,  potentially  at  least,  a  soldier.  See  how  Chester- 
ton in  two  deft  stanzas  catches  both  keynotes  of  racial  com- 
position— the  sober  consideration  of  conflicting  motives — 
the  rapid,  instinctive,  accurate  estimate  of  the  situation: 

"These  vines  be  ropes  that  drag  me  hard" 
(Says  Mark)  "I  go  not  far. 
Where  would  you  meet?   For  you  must  hold 
Half  Wiltshire  and  the  White  Horse  Wold 
And  the  Thames  bank  to  Owsenfold 
If  Wessex  goes  to  war. 

"Guthrum  sits  strong  on  either  bank, 
And  you  must  press  his  tines 
Inwards,  and  eastward  drive  him  down; 
I  doubt  if  you  shall  take  the  crown 
Till  you  have  taken  London  town, 
For  me  I  have  the  vines." 


Harry  was  jarred  into  reality  by  the  sudden  shifting  of         But  the  Roman  commits  himself  to  Alfred's  cause;  and 
his  horse.    They  were  descending  into  the  valley  now.      the  king  begins  a  toilsome  trek  to  wild  and  distant  regions, 
Looking  up,  he  saw  the  mountain  top  illumined  in  a  soft,      where  in  semi-civilized  retreat  dwells  Golan  of  Caerleon,  the 
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high-strung,  dauntless  Celt.     What  comment  can  illumine 
these  words  upon  the  Irish  lord: 

"His  harp  was  carved  and  cunning, 
His  sword  was  prompt  and  sharp, 
And  he  was  gay  when  he  held  the  sword, 
Sad  when  he  held  the  harp. 

"Lifting  the  great  green  ivy, 
And  the  great  spear  lowering, 
One  said,  7  am  Alfred  of  Wessex, 
And  I  am  a  conquered  king.' 

"And  the  man  of  the  cave  made  answer, 
And  his  eyes  were  stars  of  scorn, 
%And  better  kings  were  conquered 
Or  ever  your  sires  were  born." 

With  his  three  lords  enlisted  and  a  meeting  place  ap- 
pointed for  the  dawn,  Alfred  journeys  back  to  seek 
what  information  he  can  of  the  invading  Dane.  Disguised 
as  a  traveling  harper — the  country  was  rife  with  them — he 
steals  that  night  into  the  camp  of  Guthrum  for  the  pur- 
pose of  indispensable,  if  dangerous,  reconnaisance.  The 
raiders,  in  jovial  ease  around  their  campfires,  receive  the 
minstrel  affably  and  bid  him  sing  a  song  to  them.  The  pas- 
sage that  ensues  finds  Chesterton,  the  thinker,  in  his  element, 
for  the  responses  of  Harold,  of  Elf,  of  Ogier,  and  of  Guth- 
rum give  poetic  expression  to  four  philosophies.  Hedonism 
is  sung  in  all  the  irresistible  enthusiasm  of  the  young.  The 
esthete  charms  his  audience  with  forceless  magic  of  voice 
and  string.  The  nihilist  comes  to  his  feet,  carries  dread  con- 
viction to  his  hearers.  Last,  the  sceptic,  cold,  methodic, 
leaves  them  in  terrified  dismay,  since  "behind  the  gods" — 
there  are  no  gods  at  all!  Then  Alfred  lashes  back  in  a 
metrical  polemic  that  is  the  most  Chestertonian  portion  of 
the  poem.  For  feelings  bubble  and  overflow  when  G.  K. 
defends  his  Faith;  and  the  Saxon  king,  goaded  beyond  all 
withstanding,  can  scarcely  maintain  his  role.  There  is  a 
flaming  beauty  in  his  rejoinder,  and  a  world  of  philosophic 
thought — what  more  can  we  say  of  free  will  than  these  two 
small  opening  quatrains: 

"When  God  put  man  in  a  garden 
He  girt  him  with  a  sword. 
And  sent  him  forth  a  free  knight, 
That  might  betray  his  lord. 

".  .  .  though  I  lie  on  the  floor  of  the  world 
With  the  seven  sins  for  rods, 
I  would  rather  fall  with  Adam 
Than  rise  with  all  your  gods." 
*     *     * 

Now,  Guthrum  is  a  stout  chief,  and  a  shrewd  one,  prac- 
tised in  a  decade  of  unremitting  border  raids.  Learn- 
ing the  Saxons  are  in  the  field,  he  assumes  a  defensive  po- 
sition on  the  heights  of  Ethandune  in  Berkshire — above  the 
wood  that  Alfred  has  picked  for  his  rendezvous.  Across 
the  brow  of  this  eminence,  with  care  and  faultless  skill,  he 
disposes  his  battle  lines.  They  lie  "in  a  great  half-moon" 
refusing  either  flank,  partially  palisaded,  bristling  with  bill 
and  spear.    To  come  to  grips  the  Saxons  must  traverse  the 


wood  by  way  of  a  cloven  road,  form  within  bowshot  of  the 
Danes,  and  carry  the  attack  up  the  underrated  hillside. 
Which  is  just  what  the  Saxons  do! 

I  shall  attempt  no  elaboration  upon  the  battle  passage. 
Any  such  endeavor  would  be  the  sheerest  presumption.  Nor 
shall  I  quote  stanzas  therefrom;  for  this  could  only  consti- 
tute discrimination  against  stanzas  equally  good.  The  finest 
part  of  the  whole  ballad  is  this  story  of  the  fight!  It  has  a 
verve  and  running-speed  that  will  stir  the  apathetic,  elate 
the  impressionable.  It  is  packed  with  all  those  incidents 
that  not  alone  give  narrative  verse  its  charm,  but  are  the 
essence  of  narrative  verse  itself.  It  rises  in  a  culminal  afflatus 
that  ebbs  and  swells  with  the  tide  of  battle — its  tone  is  the 
pitch  of  conflict,  its  timbre  the  clash  of  spears!    For  when: 

".  .  .Alfred,  King  of  England, 
Bade  blow  the  horns  of  war, 
And  flung  the  Golden  Dragon  out, 
With  crackle  and  acclaim  and  shout, 
Scrolled  and  aflame  and  far" 

the  poetry  of  action  seems  to  come  into  its  own! 

Alfred  leaves  Ethandune  in  victory.  And  leaves  Colan 
and  Eldred  and  Mark  broken  in  death  behind  him.  The 
Danes  at  last  are  gone,  and  the  king  can  rule,  and  think — 
and  grow  old.  In  tranquil  reflection  he  can  see  the  futility 
of  what  he  has  done,  see  the  heathen,  once  departed,  return 
in  force  again.  And  he  fears  for  his  little  land  in  this  sec- 
ond of  invasions  for  it  will  be  the  hardest  fight  of  all: 

"They  shall  not  come  with  war-ships, 
They  shall  not  waste  with  brands, 
But  books  be  all  their  eating, 
And  ink  be  on  their  hands." 

"When  is  great  talk  of  trend  and  tide, 
And  wisdom  and  destiny, 
Hail  that  undying  heathen 
That  is  sadder  than  the  sea." 

A  warning  and  a  challenge  to  posterity!  And  so  the  king 
rides  to  his  last  war. 

5fC  $f|C  3fC 

"The  Ballad  of  the  White  Horse"  is,  I  think,  a  great 
poem.  To  a  reader  surfeited  with  modernism  it  will  hold 
out  attraction  and  delight.  Whether  it  will  survive  as 
classics  survive  is  a  matter  of  the  purest  speculation — a 
question  which  only  time,  the  winnower,  can  make  satis- 
factory answer.  But,  objectively  considered,  the  work  is  a 
splendid  achievement,  fulfilling  as  it  does  the  dual  intention 
of  its  kind.  A  great  poem,  because  it  is  the  noble  expression 
of  noble  thought — a  great  ballad,  because  it  is  the  poetic 
perpetuation  of  a  timeless  tradition! 


ZEKE  AND  THE  DEPRESSION 

[Continued  front  Page  Nine~] 


sador.  And  Zeke  himself  became  a  visiting  potential  po- 
tentate. His  inner  sanctum,  too,  would  be  like  this.  Mr. 
Winner  kept  samples  of  his  novelties  in  another  room.  Zeke 
would  keep  hot  tamales  out  of  his  throne  room,  too. 
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His  fantasy  was  interrupted  when  the  Private  door  open- 
ed and  an  ambassador — who  had  been  attempting  to  get  the 
cing  to  order  fifty  dozen  gross  of  miniature  celluloid  squirt 
guns — came  out  of  the  throne  room,  his  eyes  red  from 
seeping. 

Zeke  and  the  waiting  ambassador  looked  querulously  at 
jach  other. 

"You're  next,  Mr.  Grant,"  said  the  sad-faced  young  lady. 

Ambassador  Grant  entered  the  throne  room,  and  forgot 
to  close  the  door.  From  the  inner  room  the  conversation 
drifted  to  the  ante-chamber — and  to  Zeke's  ears. 

The  ambassador  said  he  was  a  salesman  from  the  Chi- 
cago Penny  Whistle  Company,  and  that  Mr.  Winner, 
being  a  man  of  rare  business  judgment,  should  order  a  hun- 
dred thousand  Chicago  Penny  Whistles  because  they  were 
going  to  be  intensively  advertised  in  Mr.  Winner's  jobbing 
and  wholesale  territory,  and  every  child  in  every  neighbor- 
hood would  rush  to  the  nearest  drug  store  and  demand  a 
Chicago  Penny  Whistle,  and  the  time  was — 

"My  dear  Mr.  Grant,"  interrupted  Mr.  Winner,  sadly, 
"I  know  of  nothing  that  would  give  me  greater  pleasure 
than  to  give  you  an  order  for  a  hundred  thousand — yes,  a 
hundred  times  a  hundred  thousand  —  Chicago  Penny 
Whistles,  but  in  one  of  my  warehouses  I  have  ten  thousand 
Chicago  Penny  Whistles  left  from  last  year." 

"Well,  I'll  be  blowed!"  said  Ambassador  Grant. 

"Yes,"  resumed  Mr.  Winner  in  a  melancholy  tone,  "but 
the  whistles  won't  be.  Retailers  are  stocked  up  and  won't 
take  any  more  whistles.  They  say  that  the  mothers  spend 
the  pennies  for  yesterday's  bread  instead  of  giving  them 
to  the  children  to  buy  Chicago  Penny  Whistles  with.  This 
depression — "  Mr.  Winner  sighed. 

"Now,  here's  another  novelty,"  broke  in  the  salesman. 
"It's  a  combination  paperweight,  match-holder,  and  ash 
tray — all  combined  into  one  piece,  in  the  form,  as  you  see, 
of  the  far-famed  Boulder  Dam.  It's  the  fastest  seller  you've 
ever  had  a  chance  to  get  a-hold  of,  this  Boulder  Dam  nov- 
elty; it's—" 

"Business,"  gloomily  intoned  Mr.  Winner,  "isn't  worth 
a  dam.  So  why  try  to  sell  me  one?  No,  sir,  I  tell  you  this 
is  the  worst  depression  I  ever  saw.    I — " 

"Depression?  Say,  this  novelty's  a  panic!  Get  this  in 
a  retailer's  window  and  he'll  have  so  much  business  it  will 
look  like  a  run  on  a  bank!  Why,  you — the  novelty  king  of 
three  states — you  ought  to  thank  me  for  even  letting  you 
get  a  chance  at  this  dam  novelty!" 

"My  good  Mr.  Grant,"  moaned  Mr.  Winner,  "that  title 
of  the  novelty  king  is  a  mockery.  How  well  I  know  that 
uneasy  rests  the  head  that  wears  a  crown!  I  can't  sleep 
nights.  All  night  I  worry  about  what  the  morrow  will  bring 
— what  trials  I'll  have  to  bear — what  troubles  will  beset  my 
stony  path.  I'd  a  hundred  times  rather  be  the  carefree, 
happy  man  who  pushes  a  tamale  cart  on  the  streets  of  our 
city  than  to  be  the  novelty  king,  the  derby  hat  king,  the 
apple  king,  the  all-day  sucker  king,  or  any  other  kind  of  a 
king." 


"Is  it  that  bad?"  sympathized  Ambassador  Grant. 

"It's  worse,"  sobbed  Mr.  Winner.  "Sales  trouble  isn't 
all  I  have.  You  know  I  manufacture  a  good  share  of  my 
own  novelties.  Well,  when  I  had  to  cut  my  force  at  the 
factory,  the  rest  of  my  employees  threatened  to  strike  and 
burn  down  the  factory  if  I'd  cut  their  wages.  And  that  isn't 
all.    Last  night—" 

Novelty  King  Winner  wailed  on.  Ambassador  Grant 
sympathized  on. 

And  as  Prospective  Tamale  King  Zeke  listened  on,  the 
glitter  of  his  crystal-clear  mountain  dimmed.  The  gold  of 
his  highly-perched,  comfortable  throne  grew  tarnished  and 
dull.  The  gay  dance  of  the  white-clad  vendors  became  a 
sullen  walk-out  march.  The  "Hot  tamales!"  shout  changed 
to  a  defiant  clamor. 

"Ma'am,"  Zeke  said  slowly  to  the  sad-faced  young  lady, 
who  was  now  weeping  softly  to  herself,  "gimme  one  o'  dem 
envelopes." 

He  pulled  the  sparkling  diamod  from  his  pocket,  and 
placed  it  within  the  envelope,  and  sealed  it. 

"Heah,  Ma'am,"  he  said,  "give  dis  heah  to  Mistah  Win- 
nah.  Tell  him  somebody  done  found  it.  Pore  Mistah  Win- 
nah — ah  feels  so  sorry  fo'  him." 

Madame  Lulu,  dream  interpreter  and  adviser  of  brokers 
and  business  men,  had  made  a  mistake.  She  had  left  the 
vendor's  golden  heart  out  of  her  reckonings. 

Zeke  paused  at  the  building's  exit  and  stared  out  to  the 
street.    Then  he  smiled.    He  shuffled  out  to  his  wait- 
ing white  cart.     He  shooed  away  a  roosting  sparrow,  and 
pushed  the  rattling  vehicle  over  the  cobblestones. 
"Red  hot  tamales!"  he  sang  out. 
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tricities.  True,  men  often  display  the  oddities  of  human 
beings,  but  they  delve  beneath  those  masks  and  try  to  reveal 
the  human  elements  there,  and  they  succeed.  As  a  result, 
their  characters  live  in  our  memories  not  as  creations  of  the 
imagination  but  as  human  beings  like  ourselves  who  move 
along  vividly  in  a  panorama  of  events.  In  their  very  hu- 
manity they  carry  with  them  action  and  plot. 

Perhaps  one  quality  that  makes  men's  bocks  of  more 
appeal  is  their  underlying  current  of  thought.  Litera- 
ture, poetry  and  prose,  cannot  live  without  a  combination 
of  thought  and  emotion.  Women  have  never  had  the 
power  to  think  as  clearly  and  logically  as  men.  Their  minds 
seem  somehow  too  sensitive  to  a  multiplicity  of  things.  In 
trying  to  express  them  all  at  once,  they  result  in  confusion. 
In  foresight  and  depth  of  observation  they  are  not  very  ac- 
curate. Their  plans  and  outlines  of  the  task  before  them 
seem  to  have  been  avoided  somewhat  hastily.  The  book, 
then,  as  a  whole,  cannot  present  that  symmetry  of  form  and 
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unity  that  great  men's  do.  It  seems  rather  an  emotional 
treatise  written  in  a  state  of  intensity.  Sigrid  Undset  and 
Willa  Cather  write  beautifully  and  emotionally,  but  their 
novels  lack  profunditiy  of  thought  and  action.  Miss  Und- 
set's  Kristin  Lavransdatter  is  one  of  the  most  delightful 
books  I  have  ever  read,  but  its  attraction  lies  in  an  impas- 
sioned description  of  medieval  life  and  northern  scenery 
rather  than  in  its  thought  substance.  It  will  live,  I  think, 
because  of  the  sheer  strength  of  its  beauty  and  sentiment. 
Sigrid  Undset,  however,  seems  to  approach  more  than  any 
other  woman  writer,  the  masculine  type  of  mind. 

In  poetry  women  have  never  been  able  to  approach  men. 
Having  a  more  delicate  sense  of  beauty  and  emotion  than 
men,  it  seems  strange  that  they  are  unable  to  produce  more 
poetry  of  high  order.  But  poetry,  like  prose,  must  be  a 
symphony  of  thought  and  sentiment.  It  must  also  be  of 
universal  appeal.  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Byron  wrote  love 
lyrics  to  certain  women  but  the  effect  was  world-wide.  Their 
messages  do  not  seem  personal.  Elizabeth  Barrett  Brown- 
ing's Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese  hold  a  delicate  charm, 
but  I  have  always  felt  as  though  I  were  transcending  the 
bonds  of  privacy  in  reading  them.  They  reveal  in  every 
line  a  love  and  praise  only  for  her  husband.  In  word-pic- 
tures and  fineness  of  thought  Alice  Meynell,  Amy  Lowell, 
and  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay  have  done  lovely  things,  yet 
their  thought  is  often  obscure. 

Men  in  poetry  and  prose  have  one  tendency  which  is 
peculiarly  fascinating — that  of  a  continual  recurrence  of 
one  single  thought.  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson  does  this 
in  his  Glory  of  the  Nightingales  with  a  constant  reference 
to  the  sea.  A  Russian  writer,  Michael  Ossorgin,  repeats 
from  time  to  time  the  calling  notes  of  the  cuckoo  and  the 
gnawing  of  rats  in  his  novel  Quiet  Street.  It  is  a  note 
which  becomes  morbid  perhaps  but  at  the  same  time  strange- 
ly compelling.    In  women  the  same  quality  is  monotonous. 

Men  have  the  power  to  lose  themselves  completely  in  the 
portrayal  of  their  characters.  Shakespeare  wrote  of  widely 
diverse  beings,  but  in  not  one  of  them  do  we  see  Shakes- 
peare himself.  Emil  Ludwig  created  a  gloriously  human 
Napoleon,  a  man  of  many  greatnesses  and  many  weaknesses. 
The  man  is  Napoleon,  not  Ludwig.  In  Bismarck  the  man 
again  is  completely  different.  Only  a  profound  insight  into 
human  nature  could  have  erected  anything  so  great.  Women 
are  not  very  successful  in  writing  plays  and  even  less  so  in 
writing  biography.  They  seem  to  be  unable  to  get  away 
from  a  personal  attitude  toward  life  and  from  little  prej- 
udices. In  fiction  they  have  more  space  and  opportunity  to 
disclose  their  own  thoughts  and  sentiments. 

Women  somehow  fail  to  see  clearly  the  mechanism 
of  a  man's  character.  They  put  themselves  heart 
and  soul  into  an  idealization  of  a  woman.  Erlend  in  Kristin 
Lavransdatter  was  the  weakest  sort  of  man.  Tito  Melema 
in  George  Eliot's  Romola  was  likewise  a  degenerating  type. 
It  is  true  that  men  often  regard  their  heroines  in  a  some- 
what cynical  light,  but  they  do  not  degenerate  them  so  com- 
pletly  as  women  do  their  heroes.  Byron  had  a  low  concep- 
tion of  women,  it  is  said,  but  Byron  wrote  beautiful  love 


lyrics.  Richard  Blackmore  idealized  one  of  the  loveliest 
heroines  the  world  has  ever  seen  in  Lorna  Doone.  Romain 
Rolland  has  shown  the  power  to  create  both  strong  and  weak 
men.  Paul,  in  Sigrid  Undset's  The  Wild  Orchid  is  the 
central  figure,  yet  he  is  rather  weak  and  impenetrable. 

I  found  one  of  my  greatest  disappointments  in  works  of 
women  when  reading  Edith  Barrington's  Glorious  Apollo. 
Miss  Barrington  has  written  nice  biographical  fiction,  but 
why  did  she  find  it  so  compelling  to  reveal  her  strong  preju- 
dice against  Byron's  personal  being?  What  did  Lady  Byron 
ever  do  that  she  must  be  so  consistently  vindicated?  Andre 
Maurois  has  given  us  a  biography  of  Byron  far  more  inter- 
esting than  any  novel,  and  it  is  unprejudiced.  Coventry  Pat- 
more  says:  "A  strong  and  predominately  masculine  mind 
has  often  much  to  say  but  a  very  imperfect  ability  to  say  it; 
the  predominating  feminine  mind  can  say  anything  but  has 
nothing  to  say.  But  with  the  double-sexed  insight  of  genius, 
realities  and  expression  are  wedded  from  their  first  concep- 
tion and,  even  in  their  least  imposing  developments,  are  liv- 
ing powers,  and  of  more  practical  importance  than  the  re- 
sults of  the  higher  efforts  of  mind  when  either  of  its  factors 
greatly  predominates  over  the  other."  It  must  be  true  then 
that  great  men  writers  see  with  the  eyes  of  both  sexes  while 
women  as  a  rule  see  only  with  the  eyes  of  their  own  sex. 

I  have  not  gone  into  an  examination  of  the  books  of  men 
to  any  large  extent  in  this  essay.  I  wanted  to  give  more  my 
own  reasons  for  feeling  that  women  do  not  approach  the 
true  level  of  art  that  men  have  established.  I  may  and  with 
good  reason  be  wrong.  Women  have  accomplished  great 
things  and  perhaps  should  not  be  compared  with  men.  It 
does  seem,  however,  that  literature  as  a  whole  should  be 
void  of  any  sex  barrier. 
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pats  the  cool,  wet  bit  of  moonlight  that  is  Tony's  face  and 
splashes  into  the  darkness. 

5fC  >JC  2fC 

Two  limp,  sodden  figures  are  crouched  on  folding  chairs 
beneath  the  doubtful  shelter  of  a  camp  shower  house. 
They  are  engaged  in  a  continual,  nonsensical  mumble  of 
conversation;  laughing  at  their  own  jokes;  each  sh-h-shing 
cautiously  whenever  the  other  gives  vent  to  some  very  spe- 
cial outburst  of  mirth.  Their  conversation,  as  you  shall 
presently  perceive,  is  neither  ponderous  nor  of  great  im- 
portance. It  is  the  type  of  conversation  in  which  people 
indulge  at  a  boring  dinner  party,  when  they  talk  merely 
for  the  sake  of  chatter  and  hope  that  "Amalgamated  Iron 
has  taken  a  turn  for  the  better  and  wonder  if  they  turned 
off  the  water  heater  at  home.  There  is  one  essential  differ- 
ence, however,  for  at  dinner  parties  people  are  but  rarely 
amused  by  such  conversation,  while  the  two  seeming  ghosts 
of  the  shower  house  guffaw  lustily  when  the  discussion  takes 
some  unexpected  twist.  Since  they  crouched,  elbows  on 
knees,  chins  in  hand,  and  since  it  is  the  nature  of  the  hu- 
man form  to  reveal  little  that  is  characteristic  when  held 
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1  such  a  position,  the  only  discernible  difference  between 
ne  pair  is  a  one-time  felt  hat  which  is  pulled  down  over 
he  ears  of  one  of  them,  and  which  looks  much  like  a  damp, 
irty  wash-rag.  Earlier  in  the  course  of  their  lonely  watch, 
be  pair  dodged  here  and  there  beneath  the  limited  roof 
f  the  shower  house  in  search  of  a  dry  spot,  but  they  have 
>ng  since  given  up  such  procedure  as  energetic  and  pront- 
;ss.  The  limp  hat  trembles  a  bit  and  gives  a  preliminary 
hake,  flinging  one  or  two  mercurial  drops,  and  a  culti- 
ated,  slightly  nasal  voice  emanates,  evidently  from  the 
terson  beneath  the  hat.  At  each  accent,  the  chapeau  bobs 
nd  reduces  its  quota  of  ever-increasing  globules. 

"But  nevertheless,  Martin,  the  Hollister-Martin  Corpo- 
ation  is  becoming  very  wet  indeed,  and  I  move  that  we 
nove.  The  pump  will  probably  stand  more  oil,  and  it 
wouldn't  hurt  to  look  over  the  pool  again." 

"Well,  we  can't  soak  up  much  more  water,  so  I  guess  we 
nay  as  well  go  out.  This  is  great  stuff!  Here  we  are;  you 
he  doctor,  I  the  bugler;  most  venerable  members  of  the 
taff  of  this  camp,  and  we  have  to  stand  guard  over  this 
>alky  pool  pump  at  one  in  the  morn  so  that  the  slumbering 
couts  will  be  able  to  swim  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
put  cheer  up!     This  is  really  fun!" 

Thus  far  their  appearance  has  remained  unchanged,  but 
vhen  they  arise  to  go  out  of  the  shower  house,  a  marked 
discrepancy  between  the  two  becomes  evident.  Hollister 
s  tall — more  than  six  feet — he  unbends  at  an  amazing  num- 
ber of  joints,  it  seems,  and  straightens  his  glimmering, 
dickered  lankiness  into  the  gloom  of  the  room.  His  nar- 
'ow  pink  face  attains  a  degree,  almost,  of  handsomeness  as 
le  grins  down  at  Martin,  whose  wet  black  head  barely 
:ouches  his  shoulder.  Martin  turns  up  a  boyishly  hand- 
some face  and  frowns,  but  his  opaque  brown  eyes,  corners 
'ounded  in  a  suggestion  of  mischief,  also  grin.  Suddenly, 
seeming  without  change,  they  express  dire  concern.  Ever 
solicitous  is  young  Martin.  "Hey,  your  hat's  all  agog." 
He  stands  on  a  folding  chair,  spins  Hollister  around,  and 
houghtfully  arranges  his  hat  so  that  the  rainwater  gathers 
m  one  felty  rivulet  and  pours  like  a  cataract  down  his 
friend's  sunburnt  neck. 

The  night  into  which  the  pair  steps  is  seemingly  as  dark 
and  as  wet  as  the  bottom  of  an  ink  well.  Now  and 
then  abrupt  flashes  of  sky-long  lightning  reveal  the  glisten- 
ing roofs  of  low,  huddled  camp  buildings;  a  long,  artificial 
swimming  pool,  not  half  full  of  rain-spattered  water;  drip- 
ping trees  kneeling  in  homage  before  the  wind,  marking 
with  their  darkness  the  path  of  a  distant,  narrow  canal. 
From  the  wall  of  the  shower  house,  Hollister  takes  a  long 
measuring  pole  and  rams  it  hopefully  to  the  bottom  of  the 
swimming  pool.  Immediately  he  hauls  it  out  and  holds  it 
eagerly  under  the  semi-light  of  a  globe  in  the  engine  room 
nearby.  Martin  crowds  under  the  tall  man's  arm  to  see. 
It's  down  to  three  feet." 
"Yes,"  Martin  agrees,  "'nothing  like  a  bit  of  encourage- 
ment now  and  then.  At  this  rate,  the  thing'll  be  drained 
by  noon  tomorrow,  and  then  we'll  only  have  to  clean  it. 
What  a  comedown  for  a  bugler!    Well,  I'm  glad  our  watch 


will  be  finished  at  three.  What  time  is  it,  anyway?  One 
o'clock!  Two  hours  to  go.  It  might  be  worse,  lots  worse. 
What  if  the  engine  should  break  down  and  it  should  start 
to  snow — or  hail?" 

"Optimist!  But  it  is  getting  sort  of  chilly,  isn't  it?  After 
I  oil  the  engine  and  you  see  to  the  outlet  pipe,  what  say  we 
get  some  wood  and  make  a  fire  in  the  headquarters  build- 
ing? 

"O.  K."  While  Hollister  balances  himself  precariously 
with  a  five-gallon  can  of  oil  on  a  plank  in  the  pulsating 
engine  house  and  lubricates  the  pump  engine,  Martin  in- 
spects the  gushing  flow  of  the  outlet  pipe.  Presently,  satis- 
fied, he  returns  to  the  heavily-oiled  atmosphere  of  the  engine- 
house  and  looks  severely  at  his  friend. 

"I  have  an  amendment  to  make  to  the  previous  motion, 
Mr.  Chairman.  Since  we're  going  to  have  a  fire,  why  should 
not  the  Hollister-Martin  Corporation  warm  itself  inside  as 
well  as  outside?  That  is,  why  not  raid  the  storehouse  and 
get  a  can  of  something,  preferably  something  to  eat?" 

Hollister  observes  sadly  and  with  great  concern  a  glist- 
ening raindrop  on  his  diminutive  friend's  nose. 

"Alas — alas;  where  is  the  pure  virtue  of  yesteryear?  We 
must — look  into  this." 

"Into  what?" 

"The  storehouse,  naturally!" 

"Let's  go!"  The  two  gather  their  slickers  more  tightly 
about  themselves,  vault  the  rail  that  bounds  the  walk  around 
the  pool,  and  flee  across  the  campus  to  the  storeroom.  Hav- 
ing neglected  to  bring  a  light,  they  overturn  a  stack  of 
boxes,  cans,  and  miscellaneous  articles  and  alertly  wonder 
for  an  acute  moment  if  some  light  sleeper  among  the  staff 
has  heard  them.  Then  Dr.  Hollister  lights  a  match  and 
Martin  expertly  retrieves  a  can  of  chile  con  came.  Present- 
ly, after  stealthily  unearthing  a  few  boxes  suitable  for  kind- 
ling, they  take  their  spoils  and  beat  a  hurried  and  not  noise- 
less retreat  to  the  headquarters  building.  Before  long,  a 
fire  is  blazing,  and  the  occupants  of  the  building  prepare 
to  make  themselves  as  comfortable  as  possible.  Martin  sits 
bolt  upright  before  he  has  gotten  properly  arranged,  how- 
ever: "Say!  How  are  we  going  to  heat  that  can  of  chile? 
We  can't  put  it  in  this  fire." 

"Simple!     Very  simple!" 

"I'd  like  to  know  how." 

"You've  noticed  the  tank  of  water  in  the  pump  engine?" 

"Um-m-m." 

"You've  noticed  that  it's  boiling  most  of  the  time?" 

"Yes." 

"Voila!" 

"What's  that?" 

"Voila!" 

"Oh,  yes — but  what  about  that  chile?" 

"Give  it  to  me.  I  think  some  of  this  rain  has  seeped 
through  your  ears  into  your  brain.  We'll  boil  the  chile  in 
in  that  water  tank." 

"Oh — never  thought  of  that." 

"I  thought  not."  It  is  but  a  few  minutes  before  the 
can  in  question  is  again  before  the  fireplace,  somewhat 
warmer  than  before. 
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Martin  was  still  a  bit  skeptical.  "New  that  we  have  it 
heated,  how  will  we  open  it?" 

"Axe!"  And  so  it  is  that  the  can  of  chile  is  opened  be- 
neath the  weight  of  a  forceful,  full-arm  swing  of  the  axe. 
Martin  shakes  his  head  in  belated  compliment  and  won- 
ders why  the  doctor  neglected  to  soak  the  blade  in  alcohol 
or  some  other  of  the  concoctions  on  his  medical  shelves. 
He  opens  his  mouth  to  voice  his  wonder,  but  is  cut  short 
by  a  mumbled  speech. 

"This  is  som-m-e  chile.  Better  dig  in  while  there's  some 
left."     The  two — the  doctor  and  the  bugler — "dug  in." 

They  hang  their  damp,  fishy-smelling  slickers  before 
the  ambitious  blaze  that  is  hurling  dancing  sparks  into 
the  pitchy  vacancy  of  the  chimney.  They  sprawl  haphaz- 
ardly on  the  floor.  Very  cheerful;  a  bit  mad;  both  are  in  a 
mood  that  appreciates  madness  in  a  fleeting  form,  and  they 
play  their  ever-changing  parts  skillfully  and  keep  up  rather 
an  idiotic  run  of  conversation  until  the  chile  is  almost  eaten. 

"Yes,  here  we  are,"  Martin  articulates  with  difficulty  be- 
cause of  the  evident  handicap  of  a  mouthful  of  hot  chile 
beans.  He  "clears  his  decks  for  action,"  as  a  naval  veteran 
of  the  Civil  War  might  say,  and  resumes  with  gusto  his  un- 
important speech,  "a  perfect  picture  of  the  Hollister-Mar- 
tin  Corporation  fooling  itself.  We  make  our  present  posi- 
tion as  permanent  as  possible,  and  maybe  we'll  forget  that 
the  pump  engine  needs  oil  now  and  then.    Is  that  it?" 

Hollister  stands  and  goes  to  inspect  the  drying  slickers. 
Martin's  interest  seems  to  be  centered  about  the  remain- 
ing contents  of  the  chile  can,  but  he  raises  his  black  head 
rather  suddenly.     "I  hear  someone  coming." 

"Probably  some  of  the  gang  coming  to  raise  the  dickens 
because  we've  been  raising  the  dickens.  Hurry  up  with  that 
chile  and  get  the  can  out  of  the  way  before  they  come,  or 
they'll  all  be  wanting  something  to  eat." 

"We'll  soon  know."  Martin  bows  his  head  again  to  the 
chile.  Between  mouthfuls,  he  mumbles,  "It's  funny  they 
don't  talk."  As  his  glance  chances  upwards,  his  eyes  en- 
counter the  staring,  black  ones  of  a  blanched,  contorted 
face  in  the  doorway.  He  jerks  to  his  feet  and  cannot  re- 
press an  exclamation.  "Hey!  This  isn't  one  of  our  fel- 
lows!" 

Hollister  whirls.  His  trained  physician's  mind  acts  quick- 
er than  Martin's.  "He  acts  as  if  he  has  something  to  say, 
but  he's  just  about  dead  on  his  feet.    Hello!     Come  on  in." 

The  strange  boy  has  been  unable  to  speak  and  has  leaned 
on  the  door-jamb,  but  at  the  reassuring  sound  of  Hollister's 
voice,  he  runs  into  the  room  and  takes  the  doctor's  sleeve. 
"My  brother!    The  canal!    Come  quick!    He  has  drowned!" 

Hollister  turns  to  Martin.     "What  do  you  make  of  it?" 

"As  near  as  I  can  figure,  he  has  a  brother  that's  about 
drowned." 

"Excellent!  Now  hold  Romeo  while  I  get  some  things 
we'll  need.    Make  him  sit  down." 

"How  about  getting  someone?" 

"That's  a  good  idea,  but  we  can  do  it  just  as  well  our- 
selves, and  as  the  canal  is  not  far  from  camp,  we  can  al- 


ways get  help  in  case  we  need  it."  He  runs  cut  and  soon 
returns  with  a  medical  case.  With  the  Italian  boy  explain- 
ing, in  his  broken  English,  as  much  of  the  drowning  and 
subsequent  rescue  as  their  pace  permits,  the  trio  hurriedly 
sloshes  through  the  moisture-laden  grass  and  weeds.  Pres- 
ently, the  story  is  finished,  and  they  plunge  into  a  trail 
among  the  willows. 

^      *K      =K 

An  inert  form  that  seems  stiller  than  the  surrounding 
1.  V.  clay,  because  it  is  unnatural  for  the  human  figure 
to  remain  quiet,  lies  stretched  on  the  spongy,  water-soaked 
soil  at  the  base  of  a  high  bank.  The  pallid,  lifeless  face 
of  the  figure  gazes  unseeing  through  the  dense  rain  at  the 
low,  obscure  clouds.  Innumerable  waves  of  the  somber 
canal  nip  at  the  figure's  boot  heels.  During  a  lull  in  the 
storm,  the  water  that  drips  to  the  ground  as  the  branches 
of  a  nearby  grove  of  willows  are  brushed  aside  sounds  far 
away  in  the  hush.  Three  distorted,  silent  figures  loom  large 
in  the  darkness  and  pause  grotesquely  at  the  edge  of  the 
canal  bank.  A  single  word,  "Where?"  comes  from  the 
group. 

"Down  there!  Do  you  not  see?  Pale;  so  pale;  like  a 
statue." 

"Here,  Martin,  jump  down  with  me,  and  we'll  lift  him 
onto  the  bank."  The  doctor  and  the  bugler  leap — their 
boot  heels  sink  deep  into  the  soft,sandy  clay  beside  the  tran- 
quil body.  They  bend — a  sudden  heave — the  boy  rests  on 
the  solid  bank,  and  the  two  scramble  after.  Dr.  Hollister 
bends  almost  reverently  over  the  limp  body  and  with  expert 
hands  starts  artificial  respiration.  "Open  that  case  I 
brought,"  he  says.  "Get  those  salts  and  use  them."  Gone 
is  his  former  levity.  His  attitude  has  galvanized  into  the 
indescribably  potent,  calm  one  of  the  carefully  prepared 
physician.  Martin,  young  as  he  is,  has  also  been  trained  in 
administering  artificial  respiration.  When  Hollister  is 
tired  he  puffs  philosophically  at  a  rather  long,  straight- 
stemmed  pipe.  Much  of  his  time  is  spent  cheering  the  boy 
who  stands  wide-eyed,  in  an  agony  of  suppressed  emotion. 
After  the  doctor  and  the  bugler  have  exchanged  places  sev- 
eral times,  the  patient  stirs  and  finally  braces  himself  shakily 
against  Hollister's  knees,  considerably  sicker  yet  wiser  than 
before  his  experiences. 

Marco,  true  to  the  dictates  of  Latin  emotional  abandon, 
capers  madly  about  the  little  clearing,  alternately  hugging 
and  thanking  the  bugler  and  the  doctor  and  praising  to  high 
heaven  a  number  of  known  dieties  and  several  which  seem 
of  quite  original  conception.  Martin  finally  manages  to 
throw  his  voice  into  the  frantically  joyful  monologue,  and 
the  Italian  boy,  realizing  the  necessity  of  transporting  his 
sickened  brother  to  the  camp,  cuts  his  inconsequential  re- 
marks in  the  midst  of  a  frenzied  sentence  and  helps  the 
others  to  gather  material  for  a  stretcher.  With  Hollister 
and  Marco  acting  as  stretcher  bearers  and  Martin  breaking 
a  trail  through  the  willows,  the  party  presently  comes  into 
the  camp. 

"Set  him  down  here.  I'll  get  some  covers."  This  from 
Martin,  who,  boylike,  is  boisterously  diligent  to  make  the 
adventure  a  memorable  success.     He  soon  returns,  stagger- 
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?  beneath  a  huge  bundle  of  vari-colored  blankets.  "One 
;>m  each  fellow  on  the  staff,  without  waking  one  up,"  he 
ncunces  proudly.  Almost  before  they  have  wearily 
iwled,  without  question,  into  the  beds  made  for  them,  the 
0  strangers  are  sleeping  soundly.  The  doctor  and  the 
gler  close  the  door  silently  behind  them,  with  never  an- 
ler  look  at  the  fire  that  spews  a  myriad  of  sapphires  and 
bies  into  the  ebony,  shadowed  chimney,  and  splash  cheer- 
ily through  the  weeds  to  oil  the  engine  at  the  pool. 

. — 4. 

THE  METHODS  OF  PROGRESS  IN  THE    I 
MEDICAL  SCIENCES 

[  Continued  \rom  Page  Thirteen  ] 
* 

ltury  was  characterized  by  rapid  strides  in  all  branches  of 
dical  science,  which  has  continued  until  our  time. 
The  truth  of  this  second  law  governing  progress  in  science 
obvious  to  any  housewife  who  strives  to   improve  her 
thcds  in  cooking;  she  knows  that  talk  and  theory  will 
•  improve  her  pie  crust,  she  must  experiment.     For  some 
her  vague  reason,  however,  some  supposedly  educated 
pie  seem  to  be  unaware  of  this  truth  and  knowledge  of 
s  often  conspicuously  absent  among  legislative  bodies. 
rhe  Third  Law  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows:    Medical 
gress  occurs  in  a  rather  definite  step-like  manner.    Each 
/  achievement  rests  firmly  upon  facts  previously  demon- 
ited  and  the  whole  structure  rises  upwards  much  like  a 
:k  wall  in  the  process  of  construction.     In  general,  it  is 
ler  rare  for  a  great  discovery  to  be  born  prematurely, 
t  is,  before  the  foundation  supporting  it  has  been  firmly 
nlilanted.     From  a  consideration  of  this  third  law  several 
»|  resting  facts  may  be  pointed  out.    For  example,  the  dis- 
known  as  diabetes  has  been  vaguely  recognized  since 
ancient  times,  and  Aretaeus,  a  great  Roman  physician, 
e  a  very  accurate  description  of  the  disease,  but  we  may 
e  very  emphatically  that  even  the  greatest  physicians  of 
ent  Greece  and  Rome  could  not  possibly  have  discovered 
substance  called  insulin  which  is  now  so  vital  in  the 
tment  of  diabetes  and  which  was  discovered  by  Banting 
Macleod  at  the  University  of  Toronto  in  1922.    Why 
lis  necessarily  true?     In  the  first  place,  the  anatomy  of 
pancreatic  gland  was  not  accurately  known  to  the  an- 
ts; secondly,  no  one  at  that  time  had  shown  experiment- 
that  diabetes  will  always  result  in  an  animal  when  the 
rreatic  gland  is  removed  and  that  destruction  or  func- 
al  impairment  of  certain  parts  of  the  pancreas  are  the 
e  of  human  diabetes;  and  thirdly,  the  chemical  methods 
h  enabled  Banting  and  Macleod  to  obtain  insulin  in  a 
state,  were  not  even  dreamed  of  at  that  time.     Thus 
obvious  that  the  greatest  physicians  of  ancient  Greece 
ome  could  not  have  transcended  this  gap  and  arrived, 
ne  jump,  at  our  present  knowledge.     The  discovery  of 
in  is  not  the  last,  but  the  first,  of  a  series  of  discoveries 
erning  the  disease,  diabetes,  that  will  appear,  possibly 
e  near  future.     Hundreds  of  examples  illustrating  this 
could  be  pointed  out,  but  the  cne  just  given  is  char- 
istic  of  all. 


Another  interesting  conclusion  resulting  from  a  con- 
A.  \  sideraticn  of  this  third  law  is  that  in  certain  instances 
and  within  certain  limits  we  can  predict  at  about  what  time 
certain  knowledge  will  become  available.  Notice  that  I 
have  very  carefully  qualified  this  statement  and  please  do 
not  misquote  me.  An  example,  however,  will  illustrate  the 
point.  Within  the  past  few  months  two  investigators  at 
Princeton  university  have  announced  the  discovery  of  a  sub- 
stance which  appears  to  be  a  specific  remedy  for  that  dread- 
ed and  nearly  always  fatal  disease  known  as  Addison's  Dis- 
ease, which  is  due  to  destruction  of  the  small  supra-renal 
glands  located  just  above  the  kidneys.  The  discovery  is  so 
recent,  the  number  of  cases  studied  so  few  and  the  time  of 
observation  so  short  that  it  is  difficult  to  evaluate  the  evi- 
dence, but  it  is  apparently  a  specific  substance  which  will 
save  sufferers  from  this  disease  from  otherwise  certain  death. 
I  believe  that  two  years  ago  any  physician  or  physiologist 
who  was  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  whole  history  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  normal  function  of  the  supra-renal  glands 
and  with  the  disturbances  which  result  when  they  are  de- 
stroyed by  disease  or  removed  from  animals,  would  have 
predicted  this  discovery;  if  he  was  very  familiar  with  the 
history  of  science  and  sufficiently  cautious,  he  would  proba- 
bly have  stated  that  the  discovery  would  be  made  within 
the  next  five  or  ten  years.  This  prediction  could  have  been 
made  because  the  chain  of  evidence  leading  up  to  this  dis- 
covery was  practically  complete. 

In  rare  instances  an  epochal  discovery  may  be  made  ahead 
of  time,  in  other  words,  before  the  foundations  have  been 
carefully  prepared.  When  this  occurs  two  things  may  hap- 
pen. Either  the  discovery  may  be  wholly  unappreciated  and 
may  simply  be  forgotten  to  be  rediscovered  at  the  logical 
time  for  its  appearance,  or  the  man  who  had  brought  forth 
the  premature  discovery  may  be  so  forceful  that  he  refuses 
to  allow  it  to  be  neglected;  in  which  case  it  may  stand  isolat- 
ed and  to  a  certain  extent  unconnected,  until  patient  work- 
ers have  carefully  built  a  foundation  for  it,  after  which  it 
takes  its  logical  place  in  the  great  wall  of  science. 

I  do  not  claim  that  these  three  so-called  laws  which  I  have 
formulated,  cover  the  philosophy  of  medical  science  or  that 
they  are  in  any  way  inviolable.  I  do  believe,  however,  that 
they  will  enable  you  to  see  that  there  is  order  and  system  in 
medical  progress  and  that  the  general  public  play  an  im- 
portant role  in  furthering  this  progress. 

To  relate  these  laws  briefly: 

1.  Progress  in  the  knowledge,  control  and  cure  of  dis- 
ease is  to  a  great  extent  dependent  upon  the  intellectual 
level  of  the  public. 

2.  Physicians  and  physiologists  must  free  themselves 
from  speculative  philosophy  and  use  theory  only  as  a  guide 
in  rational  experimentation.  The  experimental  method  is 
the  only  method  by  which  steady  progress  can  be  made. 

3.  In  general,  medical  progress  rises  in  a  rather  step-like 
manner,  each  new  discovery  resting  upon  previously  demon- 
strated facts.  From  this  law  we  also  see  how  medicine  is 
dependent  upon  general  progress  in  chemistry,  physics, 
biology  and  the  allied  sciences. 
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WANTED— HAPPINESS 

[  Continued  from  Page  Fifteen  } 
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"Nada  Malverne,  I  almost  hated  to  learn  your  name.  I 
was  afraid  it  would  ruin  my  illusion.  You  know  it  might 
have  been  Sadie  Jones,  or  something  like  that,  and  what 
girl  could  be  romantic  with  a  name  like  that?  But  Nada 
Malverne — it  spells  enchantment,  mystery,  and —  Oh,  come, 
Skipper,  let's  get  out  of  here.     I  hate  crowds." 

"And  I  love  them.    Sorry." 

Jerry  had  come  to  claim  her  again.  The  crowd  had  open- 
ed, then  closed  about  her.  It  was  nothing  more  than  a  giddy 
nightmare.  Lacey  strode  out  into  the  silver  night  and  was 
not  seen  again.  And  Nada's  dreams  that  night  were  trou- 
bled dreams.  She  watched  for  Lacey,  although  she  wouldn't 
admit  it,  and  when  he  did  not  return,  she  faked  a  headache 
and  went  home.  She  had  hurt  him  and  she  knew  it.  Why 
had  she  been  so  abrupt?  Why  hadn't  she  been  nice  to  him? 
Must  her  feelings  always  be  coated  with  coolness  and  sar- 
casm? Oh,  well,  it  was  over,  at  least  as  far  as  the  outside 
world  knew.  For  seventeen  minutes  she  had  tasted  a  bit  of 
paradise  and  then  by  an  act  of  her  own  free  will  it  had  been 
snatched  from  her. 

It  was  then  that  Nada  decided  to  leave  Dauville.  For 
the  first  time  in  her  life  she  was  really  discontent.  She 
found  the  old  haunts  void  of  charm.  Even  Micky  failed 
to  arouse  her  from  her  new  resolve.  She  tried  to  shake 
the  feeling  but  it  persisted.  She  wanted  to  go  away  and 
forget  her  heartaches. 

And  so  it  happened.  Nada  left  her  lifelong  home.  Left 
the  well-known  roads,  the  familiar  faces,  the  hills,  the 
shabby  farmhouse,  and,  what  hurt  the  most — Micky.  She 
loved  her  horse  almost  as  she  would  love  a  human  com- 
panion. She  talked  to  him  on  her  lonely  rides,  scolded  him 
when  she  was  at  outs  with  the  world,  cried  with  her  face 
against  his  soft  velvety  nose  when  she  was  miserable.  He 
was  companionable,  patient,  and  sympathetic  to  the  n'th 
degree.  She  studied  voice.  Under  the  training  of  an 
Australian  master  her  voice  developed  into  a  rich  and  me- 
lodious tone.  "Broadway's  Songbird"  they  called  her.  Her 
rich  sweet  tones  reached  and  stirred  the  hearts  of  a  million 
people  whose  life  was  made  a  little  sweeter  because  they 
paused  to  listen.  Little  they  knew  that  the  silver  notes  that 
moved  the  heart  of  a  nation  came  from  a  heart  always  heavy 
and  craving  for  some  undefinable  something  that  had  been 
denied  her.  Little  they  knew  that  the  smile  she  flashed 
across  the  footlights  was  a  mask  to  hide  her  feelings.  If 
they  could  have  looked  beyond  those  sparkling  eyes  they 
would  see  sadness,  loneliness,  and  pride  struggling — and 
unyielding.  Once  it  was  rumored  that  she  was  to  marry 
an  Englishman — wealthy  and  titled.  Nada  only  laughed 
and  posed  while  the  cameras  clicked  about  her.  But  she 
couldn't  go  on.  Nada  wasn't  a  hypocrite.  She  was  too 
honest  to  marry  a  man  she  couldn't  love.  The  engagement 
was  broken  off  and  the  child  of  Broadway  again  smiled  and 
crooned  across  the  footlights.   Life— the  gayest,  fastest  life 


in  the  world,  was  her's  to  live.  She  lived  it  to  the  fullest 
measure.  She  went  everywhere.  She  laughed,  flirted,  and 
laughed  some  more.  She  drowned  her  heartaches  in  Italy's 
rarest  wines.  She  had  diamonds,  furs — everything — and 
wanted  none  of  them.  She  wintered  at  the  smartest  resorts. 
Always  she  was  the  smartest  garbed  of  the  fastest  crowd 
on  Broadway.  She  once  owned  the  world's  most  costly 
horse.  When  he  didn't  bring  the  satisfaction  Micky  had, 
she  gave  him  away  one  day  to  his  caretaker's  daughter. 

Then  came  the  "talkies"  and  Nada  "went  Hollywood." 
Broadway  grieved  and  the  cinema  world  rejoiced.  The  girl 
whose  name  had  blazed  and  flickered  on  Broadway  now  be- 
came Hollywood's  brightest  star. 

One  day  she  sat  in  her  dressing  room  waiting  for  rehearsal 
and  her  secretary  came  in  with  her  mail.    Fan  mail — Nada 
knew  it  by  heart — requests  for  her  signature  to  use  in  the  I 
kind  of  cigarets  which  are  kind  to  your  adam's  apple —  i 
still  another  offered  a  tremendous  sum  for  her  endorsement  ' 
of  "Nancette"  hosiery.    All  this  she  tossed  into  a  basket  at  ! 
her  side  to  be  taken  care  of  by  her  secretary,  but  near  the  ! 
bottom  of  the  stack  was  a  tattered  newspaper.     Nada  un-  I 
folded  it,  glanced  at  it  carelessly,  then  started  to  her  feet, 
grasped  her  chair  and  sat  down  again.    The  newspaper  had 
fallen  to  the  floor.     Nada  looked  at  it,  picked  it  up,  re- 
read it  and  walking  across  the  room  deliberately  dropped  ; 
it  into  the  fireplace,  watched  it  kindle,  stood  while  it  burned 
until  it  was  but  a  mass  of  charred  ashes,  then  walked  back  ( 
and  resumed  her  sorting.     No  one  had  noticed  the  story 
with  the  blue  mark  on  it.     Some  thoughtless  friend  out  of  I 
the  ages  had  sent  her  a  copy  of  the  Danville  Daily  in  which 
was  printed  the  story  of  Lacey  Mahoney's  marriage  to  Jane 
Williams.    Lacey  had  a  good  practice  and  was  well  liked. 
Jane  was  the  accomplished  daughter  of  the  Dauville  bank 
president.     No  one  saw  the  little  scene  but  God,  herself, 
and  the  fireplace — and  the  fireplace  wasn't  interested. 


The  next  week  she  cancelled  her  contract,  the  biggest 
one  ever  offered  to  her,  made  hasty  arrangements  and 
sailed  for  Europe.  Before  long  it  was  rumored  about  that 
she  could  not  keep  up  the  pace  long  without  seriously  in- 
juring her  health.  Still  she  went  on  —  always  laughing, 
masquerading,  drinking,  flirting,  going  here  and  there  like 
a  pretty  moth  fliting  around  the  bright  lights,  but  she  went 
too  close  and  the  flame  singed  her  wings.  England's  damp 
climate  didn't  agree  with  her,  and  like  a  delicate  flower  she 
faded.  Her  beauty  left  her  and  in  its  place  came  a  hag 
gard,  worn  look.  Her  cheeks  grew  pale  and  her  eyes— 
those  pretty  grey-green  eyes,  became  unfathomable  pool: 
of  misery.  She  contracted  a  racking  cough,  she  grew  weakj 
er.  Day  after  day  she  lay  on  her  bed — wanting  to  die.  Bu 
still  her  pain-tortured  body  would  not  yield.  She  was  sen 
to  Spain.  There,  little  by  little,  she  began  to  recover.  Anci 
with  health  came  her  dreams.  She  had  never  overcome  he 
weakness  for  dreaming. 

She  thought  of  the  hills,  the  hot  wind,  the  shabby  hoiiai 
and  unpainted  barn,  the  woods  and  lonely  roads  she  usee 
to  frequent,  and — Micky.  He  was  perhaps  dead  long  age 
The  thought  of  this  brought  tears  to  her  sad  eyes,  she  whon 
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le  public  had  thought  heartless.  Her  illness  was  long,  but 
)ring  brought  new  ambition  and  a  new  resolve  to  go  home 
>  America,  to  throw  her  very  life  and  all  her  energy  into 

r  work.  True,  the  hurt  was  still  there  —  would  always 
t  there,  but  during  the  long  sleepless  nights  she  had  held 
gil  with  herself  and  now  a  new  strange  calm  had  over- 
>wered  her.  Her  thoughts  were  more  rational  and  she 
asoned  that  Lacey's  love  was  not  for  her;  could  never  have 
;en,  and  with  this  decision  came  a  peace  she  had  never 
mown.    Just  one  thing  she  asked — to  go  back  once  more 

the  hills,  the  old  friends,  and — to  get  a  last  look  of  him 

cherish  in  her  heart  always. 

It  was  a  fair  spring  day  when  she  arrived,  unheralded,  in 

auville.  She  went  directly  to  the  town's  only  hotel,  and 
tired  early.  Next  morning  she  arose  long  before  the  dew 
as  off  the  gress.     Going  forth,  she  determined  to  see  the 

wn  and  surroundings  in  the  cool  sweet  freshness  of  sun- 
se.  She  had  not  slept,  but  had  tossed  in  excited  anticipa- 
pn  of  the  morrow  and  what  it  would  bring.  Before  she 
i)ticed,  her  walk  had  brought  her   farther  than  she  in- 

nded  to  go.    She  had  unmeaningly  come  to  the  very  spot 

1  which  they  had  first  met  on  that  stormy  day  long  ago. 

"Wait  for  me,  Skipper." 

Was  this  some  cruel  new  trick  of  her  memory  that  brought 
lose  words  clearly  and  sharply  to  her  ears  as  if  they  came 
:jom  behind?  She  dared  not  turn — she  could  not  believe — 
i|id  yet  she  would  have  known  that  voice  had  it  called  from 
1e  pit  of  hell.  It  was  the  same  voice  which  had  been  call- 
ig  to  her  for  seven  long  years.  She  waited — every  nerve  grew 

ut — every  muscle  strained — she  grew  faint  and  dizzy — 

"What  are  you  doing  out  here?    Look  at  those  wet  feet. 

ant  to  get  pneumonia?" 

Nada  was  already  looking,  she  shivered. 

"Cold?" 

"N-n-n-o,  I  don't  think  so." 

He  laughed — just  as  he  had  that  first  day.  It  eased  her 
prves.  She  raised  her  head  and  met  his  gaze.  Before  it  she 
<  avered.  It  seemed  her  very  soul  lay  bared  before  those 
irrowed  eyes  and  she  dreaded  what  he  must  see  there.  His 
istrils  quivered  and  his  lips  were  set  in  a  thin  straight 
1  e.    Nada  dropped  her  eyes  and  there  was  silence. 

"Nada  Malverne,"  he  seemed  talking  to  some  unseen 
f  rson,  "Nada  Malverne,  why  did  you  come  back?"  His 
«ps  were  closed,  his  head  tilted  slightly  back. 

'I'm  sorry,  Lacey — I  didn't  know — "  he  seemed  not  to 
r,ir  her.    She  stepped  closer  and  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm. 


I've  always  been  a  dreamer,  and  somehow  marriage  never 
entered  my  dreams.  I  dreamed  of  fame,  admiration,  pres- 
tige, wealth,  travel — but  always — alone." 


i  shrank  from  the  contact  and  she  could  feel  him  tremble. 
7hy  are  you  here,  Lacey,"  she  demanded. 

JT  e  roused  himself,  and  answered,  "I  had  to  come,  Skip- 
J.  per.  I  saw  you  pass  and  thought  I  was  dreaming, 
ollowed  you;  I  had  to  see  you."  He  paused  and  looked 
mnd.  "The  same  spot,  seven  years  later,"  he  mused, 
fappy,  Nada?"  The  minute  she  raised  her  eyes  to  his 
wished  he  might  recall  that  question.  Her  lips  twitched 
i  she  looked  away.  "Why  did  you  run  away,  Nada?" 
asked. 

I — I  don't  know.    I  loved  you  and  because  I  was  afraid 
that  love  I  hated  you.     I  didn't  want  to  be  tied  down. 


"And 


now : 


"Now —  I've  got  them  and  I  detest  them.  I  hate  to  smile 
when  I  want  to  cry,  and  laugh  when  my  heart  is  breaking. 
I  hate  the  deceit,  the  hypocrisy  of  it  all." 

"Why  did  you  come  back?"  He  put  the  question  falter- 
ingly. 

"Because  my  youth  had  become  just  a  hazy  dream.  I 
wanted  to  assure  myself  that  there  really  was  a  Dauville, 
again." 

A  cricket  chirped,  a  rabbit  scurried  across  the  road  and 
then  there  was  silence.     The  time  had  come — 

"Is  that  all,  Nada?"    His  voice  was  a  hoarse  whisper. 

"No."  Only  one  word — but  it  held  in  it  the  history  and 
the  agony  of  seven  long  years.  Minutes  dragged,  time  stood 
still,  and  yet  neither  spoke.    Then,  finally: 

"When  are  you  going  back,  Nada?"  His  voice  was  soft 
and  he  asked  the  question  steadily  and  quietly. 

"This  morning,  Lacey." 

"You  know?" 

"Yes, — I  know." 

"I'm  sorry,  Nada,  believe  me.  I've  waited  seven  of  the 
longest,  most — " 

"Don't,  Lacey,  don't,"  she  begged.  "I  can't  stand  it.  I 
shouldn't  have  come — but — I  had  to  see  you  once  more. 
I  shall  always  remember  you.  I  am  going  back  to  Broad- 
way, Lacey,  and  when  the  curtain  goes  up  I  will  stifle  my 
heartache  and  put  away  my  memories,  and  I  will  smile  with 
a  heavy  heart.  I  will  make  them  applaud,  I  shall  live  for 
that  alone.    Try  to  forget  me,  Lacey." 

"But,  we  can  be  friends,  Nada — " 

"No,  a  thousand  times  no.  Not  after  this.  Anything  but 
friends.  Remember,  Lacey,  I  loved  you."  She  sighed  and 
turned  away,  then  looked  back.  She  scanned  the  country 
as  if  she  would  impress  this  picture  on  her  mind  forever  and 
turning  again  towards  him  she  extended  her  hand.  "Good- 
bye, Lacey."  Tears  glistened  in  her  eyes,  but  her  quivering 
lips  smiled.  He  took  her  hand,  held  it  a  minute  and  dropped 
it.     "Good-bye,  Skipper,"  he  choked. 

At  the  turn  she  looked  back  and  waved — she  was  smiling. 
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GLASS-MAKING  IN  VENICE 
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it  showed  that  they  did  have  a  fine  knowledge  of  glass- 
making. 

To  gild  glass  today  the  following  method  is  used:  The 
gold  is  dissolved  in  aqua  regia.  When  the  gold  is  dissolved, 
the  solution  is  treated  with  either  potash  or  sulphate  of 
protoxide  of  iron.  The  precipitate  is  thrown  on  a  filter, 
and  when  mixed  with  a  little  calcined  borax,  it  is  reduced 
to  a  paste  by  spirits  of  turpentine.  After  this  paste  is  ap- 
plied to  the  glass,  the  glass  is  exposed  to  the  fire  of  a  muffle, 
which  evaporates  the  turpentine  and  vitrifies  the  borax.  The 
gold  thus  fixed  is  burnished  by  bloodstone  and  then  agate. 
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To  gild  glass  the  Venetians  followed  this  rude  method. 
While  the  glass  to  be  gilded  was  still  malleable  they 
sprinkled  gold  dust  on  it.  This  would  tend  to  make  the 
glass  rough,  but  the  Venetians  had  a  remedy  for  this.  Im- 
mediately after  putting  the  gold  dust  on,  some  glass  dust 
was  spread  on.     This  tended  to  smooth  the  glass. 

As  I  have  said  before,  the  Venetians  were  very  adept  in 
2.  \  the  art  of  making  imitation  jewels.  Of  all  the  imi- 
tation jewels  aventurine  wa=  the  most  prized  and  costly. 
This  glass  was  discovered  by  the  Venetians  and  even  today 
is  made  by  only  a  few  Venetian  glass-makers.  The  formula 
has  been  kept  a  secret,  but  even  until  just  a  few  years  ago 
people  were  ignorant  of  the  composition  of  the  glass.  A  skill- 
ful chemist,  M.  Haute feuille,  has  succeeded  in  discovering 
how  to  make  this  yellowish  glass. 

He  says:  "When  the  glass  is  very  liquid,  iron  cr  brass 
turnings  enclosed  in  paper  are  added;  these  are  enclosed 
into  the  glass  by  stirring  it  with  a  red  hot  iron  rod.  The 
glass  becomes  blood  red,  opaque,  and  at  the  same  time 
milky,  and  full  of  bubbles;  the  furnace  is  stopped,  the  ash 
pan  is  closed,  the  pot  with  its  lid  on  is  covered  with  ashes 
and  allowed  to  cool  very  slowly.  When  the  pot  is  broken 
the  next  day  aventurine  is  found. 

The  differently  colored  imitation  jewels  are  made  some- 
what in  the  same  manner;  except  that  different  metals  were 
added  to  produce  different  colors. 

To  produce  ruby  glass  the  Venetians  added  an  excess  of 
gold  and  also  some  purple  of  cassius  to  the  molten  glass. 
To  produce  emerald,  copper  oxide  was  added  to  the  molten 
glass.  Topaz  glass  was  produced  by  adding  gold  to  the 
melted  mass  and  then  removing  the  source  of  heat.  The 
molten  material  was  then  let  stand  for  a  short  time.  A 
beautiful  blue  glass  was  made  by  adding  cobalt  oxide  to 
the  molten  material. 

A  beautiful  glass  produced  by  the  Venetians  was  filigree 
glass.  This  glass  was  composed  of  a  number  of  small  rods, 
of  either  opaque  or  white  glass,  called  Venetian  latticinio, 
or  of  glass  colored  in  the  mass  and  covered  with  a  light 
coating  of  white  glass.  The  manufacture  of  this  glass  was 
very  complicated  and  delicate.  It  required  much  patience 
and  skill  on  the  part  of  the  workman.  I  will  not  attempt 
to  describe  how  this  glass  was  made,  as  I  could  not  do  so 
in  fewer  than  a  thousand  words. 

A  very  decorative  type  of  glassware  was  invented  by  the 
Venetians  and  called  millefori;  millefori  is  nothing  more 
than  a  paper  weight  with  pictures,  bouquets,  and  even 
watches  inserted  in  it.  Let  us  see  how  a  picture  or  bouquet 
is  inserted.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  sort  and  ar- 
range a  certain  quantity  of  small  glass  tubes  of  different 
colors  in  the  cavities  of  a  molten  disc,  arranging  them  ac- 
cording to  the  object  to  be  represented.  After  this  the 
tubes  are  enclosed  between  two  layers  of  glass.  This  was 
done  by  placing  on  one  side  of  the  disc  which  contains  the 
tubes  a  layer  of  crystal,  to  which  the  tubes  soon  become  at- 
tached. When  this  was  done,  the  disc  was  removed,  and  the 
second  layer  of  crystal  was  placed  on  the  opposite  side.  The 
object  then  must  be  given  its  hemispherical   form.     This 


was  done  by  heating  the  mass  and  shaping  it  with  a  concave 
spatula  of  moistened  wood.  After  this  the  millefori  had 
to  be  annealed,  and  polished. 

"To  make  lace  glass  the  glass  was  covered  with  a  light 
coating  of  essence  of  turpentine.  An  open  design  in  metal 
or  on  paper  representing  lace  was  then  placed  on  the  glass. 
Some  fine  powder  of  asphalte  and  mastic  was  then  sifted 
ever  its  surface.  The  pattern  was  then  carefully  taken  off, 
and  the  glass  was  slightly  heated  so  that  the  powder  was 
melted  and  spread  in  the  interstices  of  the  design.  This 
preserved  the  glass  from  the  action  of  the  acid  which  was 
allowed  to  eat  into  the  glass  for  a  period  of  thirty  to  forty 
minutes.  The  acid  took  effect  only  on  that  part  of  the 
glass  that  was  not  covered  with  the  melted  powder. 

The  last  of  the  Venetian  glasses  I  will  describe  are  com- 
paratively simple  compared  to  filigree  or  the  goblets. 
Simple  as  it  is,  it,  along  with  imitation  jewels,  is  respon- 
sible for  Venice's  great  wealth.  That  glass  to  which  I  have 
reference  is  from  which  false  pearls  are  made.  I  have  said 
that  false  pearls  are  simple,  yet  considerable  skill  is  re- 
quired in  coloring  them.  The  following  procedure  had  to 
be  carried  out  in  order  to  produce  the  false  pearls: 

The  material  used  by  the  pearl-blower  was  most  simple. 
A  small  table  was  needed.  A  lamp  with  a  large  wick  was 
used.  The  lamp  was  fed  with  oil  or  lard,  and  the  flame 
was  blown  by  a  bellows.  Tubes  of  glass  were  also  neces- 
sary. Two  kinds  of  glass  tubes  were  used:  one  was  used  to 
make  cheaper  pearls,  and  an  opal  glass  was  used  to  maice 
finer  pearls.  To  make  the  pearl  the  blower  held  one  end  of 
the  tube  on  the  fire,  and  when  the  glass  became  soft,  he 
blew  through  the  tube  and  formed  a  small  hollow  ball 
about  the  size  of  a  pearl.  This  ball  was  to  become  the 
false  pearl. 

The  next  operation  after  the  ball  was  formed  was  also 
performed  by  the  blower  while  the  ball  was  still  malleable. 
The  blower  blew  on  the  bottom  of  the  pearl.  As  it  was 
still  soft,  a  small  opening  was  formed.  The  pearl  was  al- 
lowed to  cool,  and  after  it  had  cooled,  it  was  broken  off 
from  the  glass  tube  where  it  was  attached.  At  this  point 
another  hole  was  left  about  the  size  of  the  other  one.  These 
two  were  necessary  in  order  that  the  pearls  could  be  strung. 
Also,  while  the  pearl  was  hot  and  malleable,  the  blower 
tapped  it  several  times  in  different  places  to  give  the  pearl 
the  desired  form. 

The  next  thing  to  do  was  to  color  the  pearls.  This  was 
done  by  first  coating  the  interior  of  the  pearl  with  a  color- 
less glue  and  then  applying  a  certain  substance  that  gave 
the  pearl  the  desired  color. 

We  can  easily  see  the  important  part  glass  making  played 
during  the  Middle  Ages.  There  were,  of  course,  other  fine 
arts.  The  two  fine  arts  that  can  be  classed  equally  with 
glass-making  are  painting  and  sculpturing.  Painting  was 
finely  developed  because  it  was  during  this  period  that  the 
world's  greatest  artists  lived.  These  two  arts  went  hand  in 
hand  with  glass  painting  and  mosaic  glass  work.  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  other  art  except  the  two  that  I  have  men- 
tioned could  compare  with  glass-making  during  this  period. 
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Now  I  use  LUCKIES  only 


// 


POOR  LITTLE  RICH  GIRL 

Sue  Carol's  wealth  was  a  hin- 
drance rather  than  a  help.  Holly- 
wood thought  she  was  ritzy,  but 
Sue  soon  proved  she  was  a  "regu- 
lar guy".  .  .  she  made  14  pictures 
her  very  first  year  .  .  .  her  latest 
is  UNIVERSALIS  "GRAFT."  She 
has  reached  for  a  LUCKY  for  two 
years.  Not  a  farthing  was  paid 
for  those  kind  words.  That's 
white  of  you,  Sue  Carol. 


"I  have  had  to  smoke  various  brands  of  cigarettes  in  pic- 
tures, but  it  was  not  until  1  smoked  Luckies  that  I  dis- 
covered the  only  cigarettes  that  did  not  irritate  my  throat. 
Now  I  use  Luckies  only.  The  added  convenience  of  your 
improved  Cellophane  wrapper  •-*.         S~\  Q 

that  opens  so  easily  is  grand."      r\  yf.  a    y  (X/l&X 

"It's  toasted" 

Your  throat  protection  —  against  irritation  — against  cough 

And  Moisture-Proof  Cellophane  Keeps  that  "Toasted"  Flavor  Ever  Fresh 


